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ABSTRACT 


Experiments  were  performed  in  which  tne  velocity  pro¬ 
files  and  decay  and  spreading  properties  of  free  underexp .  nded 
Jets  of  cold  air  were  measured.  Stagnation  point  heat  trans¬ 
fer  parameters  for  impingement  of  these  jets  on  various 
surface  shapes  were  evaluated  and  correlations  made  with  the 
free  jet  data.  Pressure  distribution  and  photographic 
studies  of  the  free  and  impinging  jets  revealed  that  an 
unusual  separated  flow  phenomenon  can  exist  under  certain 
impingement  conditions.  Problems  associated  with  hanges  in 
jet  stability  and  the  effects  of  interference  due  to  geometric 
arrangement  of  the  apparatus  were  considered  in  a  qualitative 
way. 
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CONFIDENTIAL 

PREFACE 

Wie  key  aerothermal  process  in  the  hypervelocity  kill 
mechanism  is  the  transfer  of  heat  to  a  solid  surface  from  an 
impinging  jet  of  hot  gas.  In  order  to  understand  and  evaluate 
this  process,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  jet  impingement  flow 
phenomena  le  necessary.  Because  of  the  relatively  little 
useful  information  already  available  on  the  details  of  impinging 
Jet  flows,  a  broad  program  of  experiments  designed  to  provide 
basic  understanding  of  the  process  has  been  carried  out.  Before 
presenting  the  results  of  these  experiments,  however,  a  brief 
review  will  be  given  of  those  aspects  of  the  hypervelocity  kill 
mechanism  which  involve  jet  impingement . 

In  considering  a  reentry  vehicle  whooo  wall  has  been 
punctured  by  the  hypervelocity  impact  of  a  pellet,  two  flow 
conditions  have  been  shown  to  be  possible,  each  depending  on 
the  value  of  certain  geometric  parameters,  and  each  involving 
the  formation  and  subsequent  impingement  on  interior  surfaces 
of  a  high  energy  Jet.  It  has  been  convenient  to  classify  each 
of  these  conditions  in  terms  of  the  nondimenBional  geometry- 
dependent  ratio  A/V2^  where  A  1b  the  area  of  the  punctured 
hold  and  V  is  the  volume  of  the  interior  cavity.  Although 
no  exact  criterion  for  separating  the  two  regimes  has  been 
developed  on  this  basis,  it  is  generally  conceded  that  for 
A/V2^  <  ^oi  the  interior  flow  is  "uncoupled”  from  the 
exterior  flow  and  that  the  primary  energy  transfer  to  the 
interior  is  effected  by  ueans  of  mass  transfer  due  to  a  discrete 
Jet  whose  strength  depends  on  the  pressure:  ratio  through  the 
hole.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  quite  well  established  that  for 
A/^/3  >  #05,  the  interior  flow  is  "coupled"  to  tho  exterior 
flow,  and  that  large  energy  transfer1  to  the  interior  can  occur 
in  the  absence  of  mass  flux.  This  proceer  has  been  discussed  in 
detoil  elsewhere*,  but  may  be  describe,'1,  briefly  as  follows: 

*Hypervelocity  Kill  Mechanisms  Program,  S+'UL nnual 
Technical  Progress  Report,  April  19&L 
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As  the  external  flow  leaves  the  upstream  edge  of  the  hole, 
a  free  shear  layer  or  mixing  zone  forms  which  entrains  gas 
from  the  Interior,  thus  transferring  both  momentum  and  energy 
to  the  Interior  gas.  If  this  mixing  zone  It,  locally  super¬ 
sonic  as  It  Impinges  on  the  downstream  c ige  of  the  hole,  a 
shock  wave  is  formed  which  stands  off  from  this  edge  at  a 
distance  which  depends  on  the  relative  bluntness  of  the  edge 
and  the  local  mixing  zone  Mach  number.  Because  the  static 
pressure  behind  such  a  shock  is  considerably  higher  than  the 
interior  pressure,  the  entrained  interior  gases  form  a  Jet 
carrying  high  enthalpy  from  the  high  pressure  region  behind 
the  shock  into  the  cavity.  Under  such  conditions,  the  rate 
of  energy  audition  can  be  considerably  higher  than  that  for 
uncoupled  flow,  i.e.  transfer  by  mass  flux. 

Because  of  the  difficulty  of  making  reliable  and  mean¬ 
ingful  direct  measurements  of  Jet  impingement  heat  transfer 
under  real  or  simulated  aerothermal  kill  conditions,  a 
method  has  been  sought  that  would  make  possible  the  extrapo¬ 
lation  to  such  conditions  of  data  taken  under  less  stringent 
circumstances .  Such  a  method  consists  in  the  application  of 
existing  stagnation  point  heat  transfer  theory  to  the  impinge¬ 
ment  of  Jet  flows  whose  characteristics  have  been  established 
experimentally  under  a  variety  of  conditions.  Since  this 
theory  relates  the  stagnation  point  heating  and  the  radial 
velocity  gradient  (computed  from  the  pressure  distribution) 
at  that  point,  the  value  of  the  method  depends  mainly  on  how 
well  this  gradient  can  be  predicted  at  a  given  point  in  terms 
of  the  characteristics  of  an  impingement  flow. 

The  over-all  problem  of  Jet  heating  has  been  separated 
into  three  basic  flow  regimes  in  order  to  facilitate  the 
understanding  of  each.  These  regimes  end  their  '.mpoitance 
to  the  impingement  problw;:.  are; 

1.  ?ree  Jet  regime)  axial  velocity  decay  and  radial 
spread  of  axial  velocity  orofile 
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2.  Impingement  regime:  stagnation  region  pressure 
distribution  and  location  of  stagnation  point  for 
oblique  impingement  angles 

3,  Wall  Jet  regime:  radial  velocity  decay>  velocity 
spread  normal  to  surface,  and  azimuthal  distribu¬ 
tion  of  radial  momentum  for  oblique  impingement 
angles. 

Each  of  these  regimes  has  oeen  studied  experimentally 
for  a  variety  of  impingement  surface  shapes,  impingement 
distances.  Jet  strengths,  and  impingement  angles.  Because 
of  the  impossibility  of  specifying  the  exact  contour  of  a 
hyper-velocity  impact  hole  and  because,  3n  general,  the  Jets 
which  form  within  an  impacted  vehicle  are  underexpanded,  a 
circular  convergent  nozzle  was  chosen  as  the  experimental 
Jet  source.  The  present  report  is  devoted  to  the  results  of 
studies  of  free  Jets  Issuing  from  this  nozzle  and  the  normal 
impingement  of  these  Jets.  The  results  of  oblique  impinge¬ 
ment  and  wall  Jet  experiments  are  reported  separately. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  in  order  to  interpret 
these  results  properly  in  the  context  of  real  or  simulated 
aerothermal  kill  configurations,  the  influence  of  surrounding 
structures  must  be  taken  into  account.  It  is  known,  for 
example,  that  seemingly  remote  obstructions  can  cause  measur¬ 
able  chu-iges  not  only  in  the  structural  and  stability  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  free  Jet^  but  also  in  its  impingement  pressure 
distribution  through,  among  other  thingp.  an  alteration  of 
the  momentum  flux  pattern  of  the  entrained  flow.  Thus,  the 
impingement  pressure  distribution  of  a  small  diameter  Jet 
is fining  into  a  large  open  room  would  be  expected  to  differ 
somewhat  from  that  of  the  same  Jet  surrounded  by  a  much 
smaller  cavity.  In  a  similar  manr  ;r,  the  structure  of  a  free 
jet  issuing  from  a  hole  in  a  large  ixat  plate  differs  slightly 
from  that  of  a  Jet  issui'jg  from  the  end  of  a  lc>  pipe. 
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Although  a  full  investigation  of  such  secondary  or  inter¬ 
ference  effects  is  beyond  the  scope  of  the  present  experi¬ 
ments,  some  measurements  have  been  made  which  serve  to 
illustrate  the  nature  of  the  problem.  These  matters  are 
discussed  further  in  2.3  and  3*2.5. 
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1.  INTRODUCTION 


The  problem  of  estimating  the  stagnation  point  heat 
transfer  from  a  Jet  of  hot  gas  to  a  cold  surface  upon  which 
it  impinges  can  be  treated  by  applying  the  usual  techniques 
of  stagnation  point  heat  transfer  computation.  These  solu¬ 
tions  are  generally  expressed  with  the  stagnation  point 
velocity  gradient  (du^drJj^Q  as  a  parameter  (see,  e.g. 

[l]).  For  the  case  of  the  impinging  Jet,  this  parameter 
can  be  readily  determined  from  the  pressure  distribution 
measured  on  the  impingement  surface.  In  order  to  provide 
suitable  data  for  such  determinations,  a  broad  experimental 
study  was  made  of  a  number  of  different  jet  impingement 
cases.  This  study  included  the  impingement  of  an  unheated, 
turbulent,  axially  symmetric  Jet  of  air  on  several  different 
surface  shapes.  The  Jet,  which  Issued  from  a  convergent 
nozzle,  was  run  at  several  pressure  ratios,  both  subsonic 
and  sonic  (underexpanded },  and  the  impingement  distance  was 
varied  through  a  wide  range.  The  surface  shapes  used  were 
a  convex  hemisphere,  a  flat  plate,  a  concave  hemisphere,  and 
a  shallow  cylindrical  cup. 

In  addition  to  the  stagnation  point  radial  velocity 
gradient  Itself,  the  correlation  of  this  gradient  with 
measured  free  Jet  properties  was  evaluated.  One  correla¬ 
tion  was  based  on  properties  of  the  free  Jet  at  the  nozzle 
exit,  and  another  was  cased  on  local  properties  of  the  free 
.let  at  the  same  location  as  the  impingement  surface.  These 
parameters  are  discussed  in  3.2.3. 

Although  the  primary  characteristics  of  turbulent  free 
Jets  (axial  decay,  radial  spread,  ?tc.)  are  veil  lojown, 
several  interrelated  secondary  factors  which  Influence  their 
detailed  structure  should  be  considered  if  one  is  to  corre¬ 
late  dat  resulting  from  tests  made  with  different  nozzles 
and  supporting  structures.  In  the  present  ocr.'*v.<t,  in  which 
it  is  assumed  that  solid  boundaries  may  exist  within  a  few 


nozzle  diameters  of  the  Jet  source,  the  moat  Important  of 
these  factors  are  thought  to  be  (a)  a  dynamic  instability 
effect  and  (b)  a  blockage  or  interference  effect.  The 
dynamic  instability  referred  to  is  characterized  by  a 
primarily  lateral  oscillation  or  flapping"  of  the  entire 
Jet  flow  field,  and  is  to  be  distinguished  from  the  shear 
induced  instabilities  of  the  turbulent  mixing  flow  field 
which  are,  in  general,  of  higher  frequency  and  lower  ampli¬ 
tude.  The  blockage  effect  ia  distinguished  by  changes  in 
core  length  und  spreading  rate  due  to  the  presence  of 
obstructions  in  the  entrained  flow  field.  Since  the  exter¬ 
nal  configuration  of  the  nozzle  itself  can  thus  be  a  factor, 
it  is  Important  to  consider  this  effect  in  determining  Jet 
flow  field  momentum  balances.  A  Jet  with  a  coaxial  free 
stream  velocity  superimposed  about  it  is,  in  a  sense,  equiva¬ 
lent  to  a  free  Jet  with  a  prescribed  entralnaent  flow. 

Studies  which  reveal  the  changes  in  core  length  and  spread¬ 
ing  for  different  ratios  of  Jet  to  free  stream  velocity  are 
thus  indicative  of  some  of  the  effects  to  be  expected  due  to 
blockage.  In  addition  to  the  two  secondary  effects  Just 
described,  there  is  an  interdependence  of  the  nature  of  the 
instability  upon  structural  interference  through,  for  example 
the  reflection  and/or  excitation  of  acoustic  disturbances. 

The  aforementioned  effects  and  their  qualitative  influence 
on  the  measurements  are  discussed  more  fully  in  2.2.4. 

In  recognition  of  the  import  ince  of  -he  abo'*a  factors, 
a  thorough  experimental  survey  was  made  o'  the  same  free 
Jets  that  were  used  in  the  impingement  studies  usin;;  the 
identical  test  setup.  In  this  way,  it  was  hoi**d  that  more 
meaningful  correlations  of  impingement  brat  transfer  param¬ 
eter*  could  be  obtained. 

Also  of  Interest,  In  the  over -a.il  program,  was  the 
evaluation  of  effects  duo  to  the  shock  structure  present  in 
the  core  of  underexpanded  lets.  Decay  and  spreading  pararaetr 


were  determined  for  a  number  of  combination*  of  jet  pressure 
ratio  (subsonic  and  under expanded)  and  axial  location.  The 
results  of  this  free  jet  study  as  well  as  a  general  discus¬ 
sion  of  free  jet  structure  are  presented  in  Section  2.  Tt. 
impingement  studies  and  the  correlations  based  on  the  free 
jet  data  are  treated  in  Section  3. 


2.  FREE  JET  STUDIES 


2,1.  Structure  of  the  turbulent  axially  symmetric  free  Jec . 

Although  an  extensive  literature  on  the  structure  of 
turbulent  free  JetB  exists  (see,  e.g.  [2]),  relatively 
little  quantitative  information  is  available  on  decay  and 
spreading  behavior  for  underexpanded  cases  [3,4,5, 17, 23] . 
Analytical  and  semi -empirical  methods  for  determining  these 
characteristics  have  usually  been  restricted  to  either  sub¬ 
sonic  or  properly  expanded  supersonic  jets.  In  the  present 
study,  however,  it  is  of  Interest  to  determine  ot  only  the 
local  details  of  the  flow  within  the  Jet  core,  but  *he 
effects  of  vnderexpanslon  on  decay  and  spreading  rates  in 
the  downstream  portions  of  the  Jet,  Only  recently  has 
Interest  in  the  characteristics  of  rocket  exhaust  plumes  at 
high  altitudes  and  in  space  spurred  efforts  to  understand 
such  structural  details.  Some  spec if ic  problems  which  have 
been  studied  involve  pressure,  thermal,  and  shock  inter¬ 
ference  effects  on  adjacent  structure,  as  well  as  vehlele 
stability  effects,  and  the  blocking  of  communis utlon  signals 
due  to  Ionisation  radiation  in  the  plume.  The  emphasis, 
however,  has  been  on  the  determination  of  Initial  spreading 
boundaries  of  the  plume  and  the  strength  and  location  of 
the  Initial  shock  structure  (6-17,21,22,24,2*  rather 
than  ducay  processes.  Other  recent  studies  h  con¬ 

cerned  with  Jet  applications  In  the  fluid  smpl  er  field 
[1H]  and  the  Interrelation  between  und' .‘expand?  1  Jet  stabili¬ 
ty  and  associated  sound  generation  phenomena  [191. 

The  general  structural  features  of  turbuler.  ■  free  Jet 
m  t  j  well  km  If  we  cor  der  -ne  f?*?,.  issuing  from 
a  simple,  circular,  convergent  norzlev\  three  major  variations 

"Because  of  the  specific  inter^at  in  unde responded  Jets, 
the  convergent  noszle  was  considered  to  be  well  suited  to  s 
study  of  basic  effects  olnce  there  is  no  dependence  of  the 
degree  of  underexpansion  on  area  ratio  or  nozzle  divergence 
angle.  The  following  discussion  is  thus  limited  to  convergent 
nozzle  flows,  and  the  description  of  oertaln  aspects  such  as 
shock  formation  Is  not  to  be  considered  general. 
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of  the  flow  pattern  are  possible,  depending  upon  the  pres* 
sure  ratio  through  the  nozzle.  (Although  a  properly  expanded 
Mach  1  Jet  can  exist  In  principle.  It  la  not  treated  in  the 
present  discussion.)  The  idealized  structural  features  of 
each  of  these  variations  as  wo' 1  as  the  nomenclature  and 
symbols  used  to  describe  these  Jets  throughout  the  remainder 
of  this  report  are  shown  in  Figure  1.  The  pressure  ratio 
values  given  are  for  air.  A  typical  schlleren  picture  of 
each  Jet  type  is  shown  in  Figure  2. 

2.1.1.  Subsonic  Jet.  A  region  of  turbulent  mixing  between 
Jet  and  ambient  fluid  begins  to  form  a  short  distance  away 
from  the  nozzle  lip.  Radial  diffusion  or  spreading  of  this 
region  continues  both  inward  and  outward  as  the  distance 
downstream  Increases  until  finally  the  Inward  diffusion 
reaches  the  Jet  axis.  At  this  point,  the  "potential"  core 
ends,  but  the  outward  diffusion  and  entrainment  of  ambient 
air  continue.  After  a  so-called  1  transition"  region,  at  a 
point  somewhat  farther  downstream,  the  decay  of  axial  veloc¬ 
ity  on  the  center  line  and  the  radial  spread  of  the  velocity 
profile  behave  in  a  manner  conslstant  with  the  self-similarity 
of  velocity  profiles  from  that  point  on.  The  Jet  is  now  said 
to  be  fully  developed.  For  air,  the  Jet  will  be  subsonic  for 
Isentroplc  pressure  ratios  1  >  P«/Pgc  >  .526.  Throughout 
this  range  it  can  be  assumed  that  p ^/k>m  m  1. 

It  should  be  noted  that  an  ideally  expanded*  supersonic 
.let,  which  contains  no  shock  waves,  ha-  essentially  the  same 
structure  as  the  subsonic  Jet.  Effects  due  to  compressibility, 
however,  become  much  more  important  in  determining  the  core 
length  and  decay. 


•"Ideally  expanded"  refers  t '  a  properly  expanded  Jet 
issuing  from  a  nozzl&  with  zero  exit  divergence  angle,  l.e. 
with  parallel  flow  at  the  exit. 


Htgnly  underexpandea  Jet:  p,/p 


Figure  2.  Schlieren  photographs  of  typical  Jet  types  shown  in  Figure 
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2.1.2.  Moderately  underexpanded  Jet.  When  the  sonic,  or 
critical*  pressure  ratio  is  reached,  a  very  weak  normal 
shock  forms  at  the  exit.  This  shock  diminishes  in  size 
rapidly  with  increasing  pressure  ratio,  however,  and  at 
P]/P«»  **  i*1  familiar  patten  oi‘  ’'shock  diamonds”  or 
"cells”  composed  of  intersecting  oblique  shocks  Is  estab¬ 
lished  in  the  core.  Except  for  a  lengthening  and  broadening 
of  the  first  few  cells  as  Jet  pressure  ratio  is  increased, 
this  structure  persists  until  Pj/p^  %  2.  The  term  "moder¬ 
ately  underexpanded”  is  used  herein  to  denote  Jets  within 
this  pressure  ratio  Interval  (l.l  <  p^/pm  £,  2).  Because  of 
the  addition  .1  expansion  required  In  the  unconflned  Jet  flow 
beyond  the  nozzle,  the  boundaries  of  what  -.;as  once  the 
potential  core.  In  the  subsonic  case,  are  now  determined  by 
the  requirement  of  pressure  equilibrium  between  the  outer¬ 
most  portion  of  the  flow  within  the  shock  structure  and  the 
surrounding  ambient  air.  The  initial  underexpanded  condi¬ 
tion  and  the  accompanying  shock  pattern  result  in  a  flow 
which  soon  becomes  overexpanded  at  a  point  in  the  central 
portion  of  eaoh  cell.  In  this  region,  the  local  Nech  number 
exceeds  that  which  would  obtain  in  a  properly  expanded  jet 
with  the  same  pressure  ratio  P1/pw*  The  inward  diffusion 
of  the  mixing  region,  however,  does  oontlnue,  although  to  a 
relatively  lesser  degree  at  first,  and  ultimately  results 
in  the  complete  dissipation  of  the  shock  dominated  core. 

(Tn  the  absence  of  viscous  and  shock  effects,  the 
flow  would  continue  a  sequence  of  expansion  to  overexpension 
an  I  recompression  to  underexpansion.)  Because  of  the  gradi¬ 
ents  of  pressure,  density,  end  Mach  number  that  exist  in 
the  core,  the  Impingement  of  this  portion  oi  such  a  jet 


•Although  the  value  of  pi/p,.  ~  2,  at  which  the  ncrral 
shock  di  -il:  reappears  for  a  sonic  exit,  has  been  predicted 
analytically  and  verified  experimentally  by  several  authors 
(see,  e.g.  IllJ),  any  dependence  on  Interference  and  stability 
effects  does  not  appear  to  have  been  Investigated  speolfloellv . 


n 

r  1 

! 

might  be  expected  to  result  in  surface  pressure  distributions  ? 

that  are  quite  sensitive  to  impingement  distance.  Downstream  j 

of  the  core,  of  course,  after  the  Jet  has  become  subsonic,  j 

the  impingement  behavior  should  be  slmi'ar  to  that  of  a 
totally  subsonic  Jet. 

Within  the  moderately  underexpanded  range,  effects  due 
to  instabilities  in  the  over-all  Jet  flow  field  are  usually 
found  to  have  an  increased  Influence  in  determining  its  decay 
and  spreading  characteristics,  both  actual  and  measured. 

This  problem  is  discussed  in  detail  in  1,2 A. 


2.1.3.  Highly  'mderexpanded  Jet.  At  a  pleasure  ratio  p-j/p^ 
of  approximately  2,  the  form  of  the  shock  structure  It:  the 
initial  cell  begins  to  change.  Along  the  centerline,  where 
the  expansion  is  a  maximum,  the  pressure  becomes  so  low  (or 
the  Mach  number  so  high)  relative  to  ambient  pressure  that 
the  recompression  possible  in  the  remainder  cf  the  cell 
through  the  existing  oblique  shocks  is  insufficient  to  raise 
the  pressure  (or  lower  the  Mach  number)  to  the  required 
initial  level  at  the  end  of  the  cell.  In  order  to  provide 
the  required  compression,  a  normal  shock  disk  forms  on  the 
centerline.  As  the  pressure  ratio  pj/p^  is  further  Increased, 
this  normal  shock  increases  both  in  strength  and  diameter. 

At  the  .uiu  time,  the  original  oblique  shock  structure  is 
maintained  in  the  peri feral  region,  although  altered  some¬ 
what  in  strength  and  shape  due  to  the  additional  expansion 
required  and  the  presence  of  the  normal  shook.  For  very 
hi*h  pressure  ratios,  the  normal  shock  dominates  the  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  first  cell.  For  example,  with  p^/p^  as  20,  it 
comprises  about  40  per  cent  of  the  total  cross-sectional 
area  within  the  Jet  boundaries  [l1].  It  has  also  been 
found  (lJ  J  that  the  pressure  ratio  :.h  which  the  normal  shock 
disk  reappears  is  not  invariant  with  exit  Mach  number  and 
noszle  angle.  The  value  p^/p^  z  2  applies  only  to  a  sonic 
nozzle . 
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Immediately  downstream  of  the  normal  shock,  the  flew 
is  subsonic.  Since  the  surrounding  flow  in  the  oblique 
shock  region  remains  supersonic,  a  slip  line  extats  at  the 
boundary  between  the  two  concentric  regions.  For  a  fairly 
high  degree  of  underexpansion,  Day  Pj/P*  ~  4,  the  central 
subsonic  region  is  quickly  accelerated  so  that  approximately 
sonic  conditions  prevail  near  the  beginning  of  the  second 
cell.  In  this  case,  the  second  cell  may  resemble  the  first 
and  even  require  its  own  normal  shock.  For  very  high  pres¬ 
sure  ratios,  the  structure  just  downstream  of  the  first 
cell  is  not  well  defined  (for  a  recent  investigation,  see 
[17l).  However,  it  is  probable  that  the  Jet  will  be 
dominated  for  some  distance  downstream  by  tr-ne  very  strong 
normal  shock  In  the  first  cell.  Ultimately,  it  decays 
through  a  structure  with  only  oblique  shocks.  The  mixing 
region  surrounds  the  core  as  usual,  but  its  radial  diffusion 
rate  Is  small  at  first  with  the  result  that  the  effective 
core  of  the  highly  underexpanded  Jet  can  be  extremely  long. 

It  should  be  noted  that  while  a  strict  definition  of  core 
length  for  any  underexpanded  jet  may  be  given  as  the  point 
at  which  the  shock  structure  disappears,  effects  due  to  the 
Instabilities  present  make  this  point  difficult  to  define 
for  a  real  Jet.  The  downstream  behavior  In  such  cases, 
therefore,  is  best  given  in  terms  of  the  point  at  which  the 
core's  influence  ceases.  As  In  the  case  of  other  jet 
strengths,  this  may  be  oaken  as  the  point  beyond  which 
velocity  profiles  are  self  Bimil.  i?, 

2.2.  Experimental  program. 

Since  each  of  the  three  major  jet  variations  dercrlbed 
above  was  expected  to  exhibit  an  impingement  behavior  some¬ 
what  different  from  the  others,  a  typical  case  representative 
of  each  regime  was  chosen  for  detailed  study.  Values  of 
radial  spread  and  axial  decay  for  each  of  these  jets  were 
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used  later  to  oorrelate  the  results  of  impingement  measure¬ 
ments  made  using  Jets  with  these  same  strengths.  The  Jets 
used  to  provide  these  correlation  data  are  listed  below. 

The  pressure  ratio  for  each  Is  given  In  two  ways,  viz. 
p^/p^o  and  Pj/p^*  where  is  the  ambient  pressure  into 

which  the  jet  exhausts,  p®0  Is  the  stagnation  pressure  in 
the  settling  chamber,  and  p^  Is  the  static  pressure  (assumed 
to  be  constant)  in  the  Jet  exit  plane. 

Subsonic  Jett 

pyp»c  •  *834 

pi/p.  -  i 
^  -  .52 

Moderately  underexpanded  Jett 

pyPsc  "  *372 

Pj/P,,  -  1.^2 

-  1 

Highly  underexpanded  Jett 

pyp°c  -  *148 

Pj/p.  «  3.57 

Mi  -1 

Velocity  profiles  of  each  of  the  above  listed  jets  were 
measured  at  several  axial  locations.  These  locations  were 
rhosen  to  represent  eaoh  of  the  3.- lens  of  basically  differ¬ 
ent  str  eture  within  a  typical  fre^  jet  of  high  subsonic 
Mach  number.  They  are  listed  In  terms  of  nos*-1*  diameters 
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downstream  from  the  exit  as  follows: 


1.96 

Core 

7.32 

End  of  core  (transition  region) 

23.50 

Fully  developed 

39.10 

Fully  developed 

In  addition  to  the  cases  listed  above,  a  number  of 
others  were  studied  in  less  detail.  The  entire  pro.jram  is 
tabulated  in  Appendix  1. 

2.2.1.  Apparatus  and  instrumentation.  A  convergent  nozzle 
with  an  exit  diameter  djj  ■  .511  Inches  and  exhausting  to 
atmospheric  pressure  was  used.  This  nozzle  was  mounted  on 
a  4.75-inch  l.d.  settling  chamber  which  was  supplied  with 
air  from  a  storage  tank  through  an  automatic  regulator 
valve.  The  maximum  storage  pressure  was  220  psig  and  the 
maximum  settling  chamber  stagnation  pressure  was  125  l >oig. 

The  settling  chamber  and  nozzle  are  shown  in  Figure  3,  which 
also  shows  the  flat  plate  model  used  in  a  portion  of  the 
Impingement  studies  described  in  Section  3. 

r.*:dl  velocities  were  computed  from  measured  Pitot  and 
static  pressure  profits.  The  Pitot  and  static  pressure 
pro:  s  used  were  mounted  on  a  common  bs-e  which  could  traverse 
cne  Jet  in  a  vertical  plane  at  any  axial  location  up  to  about 
6c  nozzle  diameters  downstream  from  the  exit.  Both  probe 
tips  were  made  of  .032-lnch  o.d.  *cainleas  steel  tubing;  the 
Pitot  tip  was  cut  off  square,  and  the  static  tip  was  a 
slender  ogive  with  two  .0135-incJ-  holes  on  opposite  sides 
5/16  inch  from  the  tip.  A  sketch  w  this  probe  and  its 
mounting  is  shown  in  Figure  4.  Pressures  were  measured  on 
liquid  manometers  or  with  Bourdon -type  test  gauges  according 
to  the  pressure  level  encountered.  Readings  for  each  run  we<*e 


recorded  photographically.  The  stagnation  temperature  was 
measured  with  a  bar«  copper-constantan  thermocoup  '  in  the 
settling  chamber. 

Photographic  studies  of  the  Jet  wtre  made  using  sever..! 
techniques.  Schlieren  pictures  and  shadowgraphs  were  taken 
with  both  continuous  and  instantaneous  light  sources.  A 
coaxial  type  spark  source  with  a  duration  of  leas  than 
1  usee  was  used.  Hie  basic  optical  system  was  of  the  usual 
single  pass,  off-axis,  parallel -light  type  employing  two 
spherical  mirrors  of  6-inch  diameter  and  60-inch  focal 
length.  In  addition,  a  limited  number  of  pictures  ere 
taken  using  a  more  sensitive  double  pass  coincident  system 
with  a  single  mirror.  While  the  resolution  of  these  latter 
pictures  is  Inherently  less  than  that  achieved  with  t.ie 
single  pass  system,  the  extra  sensitivity  provides  a  useful 
qualitative  picture  of  certain  structural  features  (see 
Subsection  2.2.3.). 

2.2.2.  Results  of  velocity  profile  and  photographic  studies. 
Results  of  the  free  Jet  measurements  for  each  of  the  speci¬ 
fied  cases  chosen  for  detailed  study  ere  presented  in  the 
following  paragraphs,  Basic  data  for  these  and  the  remain¬ 
ing  cases  tabulated  in  Appendix  1  are  to  be  found  in 
Append!  2. 

For  each  typical  let,  the  measured  total  and  static 
pressure  profiles  are  presented  with  a  spark  schlieren 
photograph  to  the  same  scale  showing  that  Jet  for  the  first 
1C  nozzle  diameters  downstream  (Figures  I>,  7,  and  10). 

Botrh  total  and  static  pressures  are  plotted  in  th*  form  of  a 
pressure  coefficient  expressing  the  local  value  as  a  percent 
age  of  settling  chamber  gauge  pressure.  The  local  total 
pressure  is  p®  and  the  local  stall. •  pressure  is  p^. 
Velocity  profiles,  and  spreading  and  decay  characteristics 
calculated  from  the  pressure  measurements  are  given  in 
Figures  6,  8,  and  11.  In  Figure  12,  the  spreading  character 
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lstlcs  of  all  three  Jets  are  replotted  together  in  order  to 
emphasize  certain  basic  differences. 

Local  velocities  were  computed  on  the  basis  of  the 
measured  local  pressure  ratio  and  the  measured  stagnation 
temperature  with  the  aid  of  compressible  flow  tables.  The 
pressure  ratio  at  each  point  wue  evaluated  from  curves 
faired  through  the  data  for  each  pressure.  Because  of  the 
uncertainty  in  locating  the  true  mean  axis  of  symmetry 
before  running  the  Jet,  the  probes  vrere  traversed  through  a 
range  well  to  either  aide  of  the  assumed  axis.  The  true 
Jet  axis  was  then  taken  to  be  the  axis  of  symmetry  of  the 
measured  profile.  Hie  data  were  then  replotted  with  refer¬ 
ence  to  this  jrue  axis  and  the  curves  drawn.  In  some  cases, 
the  radial  traverse  extended  outward  only  far  enough  to  give 
a  proper  determination  of  the  spreading  parameter  r^  the 
radius  at  which  the  velocity  is  one-half  the  maximum  value. 

In  Figures  5,  7,  and  10,  a  masher  of  data  points  have  been 
omitted  to  avoid  crowding.  The  velocities  shown  in  the 
profiles  of  Figures  6,  8,  and  11  are  nondlmenalonalized  on 
the  maximum  velocity,  even  if  it  does  not  occur  on  the 
centerline.  The  radial  coordinate  is  nondlmenalonalized 
on  r^.  In  the  plot  of  decay  and  spreading  behavior,  the 
velocity  on  the  centerline  VQ  Is  given  as  a  percentage  of 
its  value  Vox  at  the  nozzle  exit.  The  centerline  value  of 
the  tots'  pressure  coefficient  is  also  plotted.  Specific 
structural  features  revealed  by  the  pictures  and  data  for 
each  of  the  three  Jets  will  now  be  discussed. 

Subconic  Jet  (Mi  ■  .52).  The  pressure  and  velocity  profiles 
of  Figures  5  and  G  clearly  reveal  the  expected  <?t* -uetural 
feat ‘ires.  The  core  with  its  profile  of  uniform  velocity  near 
the  centerline  (x/dg  ■  1.96  and  3,9l)  and  the  fully  developed 
region  witf  self -similar  profiles  (x/d^  1.7*  23.5,39.1,  and  58.7);. am 

•For  the  subsonic  c&.e,  the  static  pressure  was  measured 
only  for  the  three  stations  farthest  downstream.  At  other 
pclnts,  it  was  assumed  that  p,  m  p  . 
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the  usua1  <  pearance.  Although  the  decay  curve  (Vc/VCl) 
show"  '  x/dj.  ■  7.32  station  to  be  In  what  is  probably 
the  trar  altion  region,  the  velocity  profile  does  not  exhibit 
any  noticeable  core  effect.  Downwtreu  ;  of  x/dN  ~  11,  t>  • 
decay  Is  seen  to  follow  a  characteristic  incompressible 
1/x -dependence  quite  closely.  If  this  curve  is  extended  tack 
upstream  to  a  value  of  unity,  thus  neglecting  the  transition 
region,  an  apparent  core  length  ig/d^  of  about  7.5  is 
found.  While  this  is  in  approximate  nurne* leal  agreement 
with  the  results  of  other  studies  for  similar  subsonic  Mach 
numbers,  the  meaning  of  such  absolute  comparisons  “s  limited, 
even  for  sueso^ic  Jets,  by  the  secondary  effects  already 
mentioned.  The  experlmenta  of  Warren  [«?0j,  lor  eju^ipl 
with  M1  •  .69,  give  a  core  length  ■  7.2  wi'h  a 

value  of  x/dg  %  10  for  the  start  of  the  fully  developed 
region.  Since  this  shorter  core  length  with  a  higher  Mach 
number  is  in  contradiction  with  the  usually  observed  core 
length -Mach  number  dependence,  it  is  possible  that  differ¬ 
ences  in  the  secondary  factors  affecting  the  two  experiments 
may  be  important  enough  to  account  for  this  apparent  -?  c*naly. . 
This  la  not  to  imply,  however,  that  experimental  errors 
could  not  account  for  a  difference  of  this  magnitude. 

The  spreading  behavior  is  beat  observed  on  a  plot  of 
r^j/rjj  as  a  function  of  x/tl^  (Figure  12).  It  is  "een 
that  the  initial  spreading  .’ate  decreases  slightly  for  the 
first  four  or  five  nozzle  diameters  downstream.  The  rate 
then  lr  -reases  until,  at  x/O*  ~  11,  it  becomes  fairly 
constant.  A  "transition"  region  defined  in  the  interval  in 
which  the  spreading  rate  la  changing  most  rapid??  1*  seen  to 


♦Strictly  speaking,  "fully  -ieveloped"  self 'Similar 
velocity  profiles  imply  a  fixed  t  a"  .'lionehip  between  spread¬ 
ing  and  oecay  rates.  However,  because  it  is  difficult  to 
detect  and  confirm  swell  deviations  from  self --iailarity  in 
the  present  data,  "fully  developed"  la  used  only  In  a 
relative  sense  in  these  discussions. 


natch  very  closely  a  region  similarly  defined  on  the  basis 
of  the  decay  curve,  i.e.  5  <  x/dj.  <  11.  (Note  that  a 
different  transition  region  is  shown  schematically  in 
Figure  ]t  In  that  case  it  was  defined  as  beginning  at  the 
end  of  the  core  as  a  convenience  in  designating  the  ideal¬ 
ised  core  length.)  In  the  "fully  developed"  region 
(s/djg  >  11),  the  data  Indicate  continued  slight  deviations 
from  a  truly  linear  spread.  While  it  is  felt  that  these 
deviations  exceed  experimental  error,  it  is  not  possible  to 
conclude  how  much  the  spreading  rate  actually  varies  because 
of  the  unknown  magnitude  of  Jet  stability  and  turbu-ence 
effects.  It  is  shown  that  spreading  rates  baaed  on  measured 
static  pressure,  are  slightly  higher  than  those  based  on  a 
constant  ambient  static  pressure.  If  a  constant  spreading 
rate  la  determined  by  a  straight  line  fitted  among  the  three 
points  farthest  downstream  (x/dN  -  23.5,  39.1,  and  58.7), 
a  spreading  angle  of  5.5°  is  found.  Using  the  ambient 
static  pressure  data,  the  angle  is  5.2°.  In  either  case, 
these  values  exceed  Warren's  result  of  4.1°  by  an  amount 
that  is  probably  more  than  should  be  expected  on  the  bails 
of  the  Mach  number  difference  alone.  Warren's  data  however 
are  baaed  on  surveys  downstream  only  to  x/c^  «  25.  Using 
the  present  data  for  a  similar  axial  interval,  with  the 
static  pressure  assumed  equal  to  ambient  as  in  Warr^.'s 
case,  an  angle  of  4.1°  results.  Only  if  one  can  assume 
tn*t  differences  due  to  secondary  effete  as  well  as  Mach 
number  are  mull  for  the  Interval  of  axial  distance  and 
M*ch  number  being  considered,  can  it  be  conclude*  that  the 
agi'eemenb  Is  quite  good. 

The  schlieren  picture  shows  the  characteristic  subsonic 
turbulent  Jet  mixing  region,  inc:-,u5'  c.g  the  initial  stages  of 
the  mi xi-iz  process  Just  outside  the  nozzle  exit.  The  cora, 
however,  la  not  readily  discernable  because  of  .he  three- 
dimensional  visual  blocking  effect  of  the  mixing  disturb¬ 
ances  (cf.  the  continuous  light  schlieren  picture  shown  in 
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Figure  2  for  the  same  case,  but  made  with  the  double  pass 
system,  in  which  the  core  is  more  easily  recognized). 

Moderately  underexpanded  Jet  (pi/p«»>  i.‘:-2) .  Effects  due  to 
underexpansion  are  at  once  apparent,  especially  In  the  axial 
decay  curve  (Vc/Vci)  of  Figure  8.  The  centerline  velocity 
is  observed  to  be  supersonic  in  the  core  region  at  the  three 
points  chosen  for  the  measurements.  However,  because  of 
the  local  velocity  variations  to  be  expected  within  the 
length  of  each  shock  cell,  these  three  points  alone  are 
insufficient  to  show  the  detailed  core  structure,  end  the 
curve  through  them  is  thus  drawn  dashed.  Although  additional 
measurements  of  velocity  were  not  made  in  this  region,  the 
highly  detailed  survey  of  Pitot  pressure  shown  in  Figure  39 
is  indicative  of  the  kind  of  axial  variations  to  be  expected. 

The  velocity  profiles  show  clearly  the  local  effects 
of  expansion  in  the  core.  At  x/djj  -  1.96,  for  example,  the 
central  portion  of  the  profile  ie  seen  to  be  supersonic.  In 
addition,  there  is  a  marked  radial  gradient  of  velocity  with 
the  peak  occurring  some  distance  from  the  centerline.  Super¬ 
sonic  central  portions  are  also  observed  for  k/dg  »  3.92 
and  7.32,  although  the  position  of  the  peak  velocity  is 
different  in  each  case.  For  x/djj  ■  11.7,  the  profile  is 
subson.  ...  throughout,  but  still  shows  a  slight  flattening 
near  the  centerline.  Apparently  fully  developed  subsonic 
profiles  are  observed  for  x/d^  -  23.5 ,  39.1,  and  58.7. 

The  behavior  of  the  measured  spreading  parameter 
r.5 />y  is  different  from  that  observed  for  the  subsonic 
jet  (see  Figure  12).  Beginning  at  an  axial  distance  of 
about  20  nozzle  diameters  downstream,  and  continuing  to  at 
least  40  diameters,  the  spread Inr  rate  in  each  axial  portion 
is  substantially  higher.  Fart net  '.wrist  ream,  the  rate 
decreases.  As  a  means  rf  comparing  apparent  changes  in 
spreading  rate  in  different  regions  of  the  Jet,  several 
spreading  angles  have  been  computed.  In  the  Interval 


4  £  x/d^,  «£  20  the  angle  la  only  3.0°  bat  for  20  <  x/d„  £  40 
It  la  7.4°.  Using  the  two  points  farthest  downstream 
(x/dN  *39.1  and  58.7),  an  angle  of  4.8°  results  for  the 
data  based  on  measured  statin  pressure,  with  an  angle  of 
4.5°  for  the  data  based  on  ambient  static  pressure.  It 
Is  believed  that  the  Increased  spreading  observed  nearest 
the  nossle  exit  (V'dg  <  *0  1®  due  to  the  widening  of  the  Jet 
as  It  expands  on  leaving  the  nozzle.  Throughout  the  remain¬ 
ing  region  of  high  spreading  rate  (out 'to,  say,  x/d^  >  40} 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  observed  rates  are  at 
least  partly  the  result  of  Jet  instability.  Phou graphic 
evidence  In  support  of  this  belief  Is  discussed  In  2  2.3. 

The  possible  consequences  of  Instability  effects  inaoiar 
as  the  measurements  are  concerned  can  only  be  suggested 
qualitatively  (see  2.2.4}  on  the  basis  of  the  present  data. 

Par  downstream,  the  return  to  a  lower  spreading  rate  more 
typical  of  an  incompressible  flow  appears  to  be  consistent 
with  expected  trends. 

Of  particular  Interest  In  the  pressure  distributions, 
shown  In  Figure  7,  is  the  behavior  of  the  static  prepare  in 
the  core  region  (also  see  Figures  All -9  arid  10}.  At 
x/djj  -  1.96,  a  strong  radial  gradient  la  observed,  with  a 
maximum  pressure  on  the  centerline  which  Is  considerably 
highe  than  ambient,  and  a  minimum  pressure  near  tli3  edges 
of  the  Jet  which  Is  Tower  chan  ambient.  At  points  farther 
downstream,  the  central  peak  remains,  jut  the  ovar-all 
pressure  level  In  the  core  drops  below  ambient  pressure, 
finally,  at  a  point  beyond  the  end  of  the  core,  the  central 
peak  disappears  and  the  over -all  level  gradual! y  increases 
toward  the  ambient  value.  While  this  behavior  Is  qualita¬ 
tively,  both  axially  ana  redial: 7,  the  same  as  that  found  to 
exist  in  subsonic  and  properly  extended  supersonic  Jets 
(see,  for  example,  (20)),  a  comparison  with  *’-?  present  oase 
can  be  misleading  without  further  clarification.  An  axial 
survey  of  centerline  static  pressure  was  made,  therefore,  to 


help  In  understanding  this  situation.  Figure  9  presents 
the  results  of  this  survey  for  a  subsonic  Jet  (p,,/?^  ■ 

.552)  as  well  ao  the  underexpanded  Jet  {’i>1/f  aa  *  1.42)  in 
question.  The  core  shock  structure  for  the  latter  case  is 
sketched  to  scale  so  that  the  pleasures  may  be  referred  to 
their  approximate  locations  in  the  jet.  The  dashed  curve 
interpolated  among  the  data  is,  of  course,  only  a  qualita¬ 
tive  suggestion  of  the  actual  behavior.  As  such  it  is  based 
not  only  on  the  measured  points,  but  also  on  the  assumption 
that  minimum  and  maximum  pressures  occur  near  the  center  and 
end  points,  respectively,  of  each  cell.  In  any  case,  the 
extreme  gradients  within  the  core  are  clearly  evident,  and 
it  is  seen  that  the  values  found  during  profile  measurements 
(solid  symbols)  cannot  be  interpreted  as  indicating  a 
smooth  variation  in  the  axial  direction.  Also  of  interest 
is  the  fact  that  the  measured  pressure  at  the  center  of 
the  Jet  exit  plane  ( (p-j^  -  P„)/(PgC  -  P«,)  -  .291  at  x/dj,  -  0) 
is  higher  than  that  indicated  by  the  nominal  pressure  ratio 
Pl/P-  -  lA2  <or  *  pJ/(p£c  -  Pj  -  .247).  In  addi¬ 
tion,  the  axial  variation  near  the  end  of  the  core  and 
farther  downstream  closely  resembles  the  typical  subsonic 
behavior.  It  Is  therefore  suggested  that  the  extreme  pres¬ 
sure  gradients  due  to  shocks  are  modified  by  a  superimposed 
rrllal  •-  1  axial  distribution  which  is  similar  to  that 
existing  in  a  subsonic  or  properly  expanded  supersonic 
curbulent  Jet.  Velocity  profiles  determined  from  the  pres¬ 
sure  ratios  at  an  axial  station  m  the  chock  structure 
would  thus  reflect  a  combination  of  two  effects  (resulting, 
e.g.  In  a  peak  velocity  off  the  centerline),  mnd  would,  of 
course,  be  expected  to  vary  in  stupe  from  point  to  point 
along  the  axis.  The  profiles  shown  in  Figure  8  for  the 
core  stations,  therefore,  are  not  ^.cessarily  representative 
of  a  smooth  transition  of  profile  shape  from  one  axial  loca¬ 
tion  to  another. 
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The  spark  photograph  of  this  Jet,  shown  in  Figure  7, 
reveals  some  distortion  of  the  stable  core  structure  as 
early  as  the  second  cell.  Farther  downstream,  the  core 
becomes  highly  unstable,  and  the  shock  cells  appear  to 
break  up  and  diffuse  into  the  s unrounding  mixing  region. 

In  the  continuous  light  picture  of  Figure  2,  which  portrays 
the  time -average  appearance,  the  downstream  cells  are  more 
easily  recognized.  Weak  sound  waves  emanating  from  the 
mixing  region  can  be  detected  in  the  spark  picture. 

Highly  underexpanded  jet  (p^/p*  -  3.57).  It  is  clear  from 
the  velocity  profile  and  decay  data  (Figure  10  and  11), 
that  the  distinguishing  structural  feature  of  this  Jet  in 
the  upstream  region  is  the  normal  shock  disk  in  the  first 
cell.  The  picture  shows  that  this  shock  occurs  at  x/djj  ■ 
1.58.  Just  downstream  of  this  point,  at  x/djj  ■  1*96*  the 
velocity  profile  exhibits  the  expected  subsonic  central 
region.  Within  this  region,  the  minimum  velocity  appears 
to  occur  just  inside  the  slip  boundary,  while  the  peak 
subsonic  velocity  lies  on  the  axis.  In  the  surrounding 
region  of  supersonic  flow,  a  peak  Mach  number  of  1.9  is 
reached,  which,  coincidentally,  happens  to  correspond  to  the 
Mach  number  for  proper  lsentroplc  expansion  to  P^/p^,  »  .1^8. 
It  is  f*lt,  however,  that  at  a  point  somewhat  upstream  of 
this,  an  even  hlgher  'ech  number  associated  with  an  over¬ 
expanded  condition  should  exist.  The  photographs  of  Figure 
10  and  Figure  2  both  reveal  an  apparent  normal  shock  in  the 
second  cell  at  x/djj  -3,3.  Slightly  downstream  of  this 
point,  at  x/d^  *  3*92,  the  velocity  profile  again  shows  a 
subsonic  central  region,  although  the  radial  extent  is  much 
less  than  it  is  for  the  x/d^  *  1.96  case.  At  */&$  ■  7.32, 
Uie  entire  central  region  is  sup^r&ouic,  but  the  maximum 
velocity  still  does  not  occur  on  the  centerline.  In  this 
respect,  the  profile  is  similar  to  some  of  those  found  in 
the  core  of  t fr--  -’derately  underexpanded  Jet.  A  substantial 
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supersonic  core  remains  at  x/d^  •  11.7,  although,  at  least 
at  this  specific  point,  the  peak  velocity  lies  on  the  axis. 
While  the  oblique  shook  structure  xn  the  region  between  the 
last  normal  shock  and  the  end  ex'  the  oor*  may  not  consist 
of  well-defined  cells  such  as  th:>se  found  in  the  moderately 
underexpanded  case,  it  is  likely  that  whatever  shocks  are 
present  will  produce  local  periodic  changes  In  the  velocity 
profile  as  long  as  they  are  of  sufficient  strength.  Thus, 
no  smooth  variation  from  profile  to  profile  should  be  Inferred 
from  the  data  presented  for  this  region.  Farther  downstream. 
It  is  observed  that  the  centerline  velocity  is  Just  subsonic 
at  x/dj|  «  23  5.  Reference  to  the  spreading  parameter 

behavior  and  the  velocity  profiles  l'cr  the  x/d^,  » 
23.5,  39*1,  and  58.7  stations  reveals  that  a  fully  developed 
Jet  flow  may  not  occur  short  of  at  least  30  or  40  nozzle 
diameters  downstream. 

The  results  of  a  highly  detailed  Pitot  pressure  survey 
on  the  centerline  of  this  Jet  are  given  in  Figure  39.  This 
survey  is  indicative  of  the  local  effects  due  to  the  normal 
shocks  present  and  the  subsequent  oblique  shock  structure  In 
the  core.  Of  particular  Interest  is  the  substantial  recovery 
of  Pitot  pressure  relatively  far  downstream. 

In  order  to  verify  the  presence  of  a  normal  shock  disk 
in  the  s«“*ond  cell,  some  additional  Pitot -static  pressure 
measurements  were  made  on  the  centerline  at  selected  points 
In  the  region  of  interest.  The  Mach  number  distribution 
resulting  from  these  measurements  Is  sho^n  In  Figure  10. 

The  subsonic  region  Just  downstream  of  each  normal  shook  is 
apparent.  It  is  interesting  to  not^  the  sharp  increase  in 
Mach  number  from  .45  to  at  least  t.2  Just  upstream  of 
the  second  shock. 

The  velocity  spread  data  for  tbi*»  Jet  (Figure  12) 
reveal  a  somewhat  erratic  behavior.  In  the  region  Immediate¬ 
ly  downstream  of  the  nozzle  exit,  the  bulge  observed  is 
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consistent  with  the  boundary  shape  assumed  by  the  expanding 
flow  in  the  first  few  shock  cells.  Except  for  slight  devia¬ 
tions,  the  spreading  rate  is  then  essentially  constant  for 
a  considerable  distance  downstream  (x/djj  s  40).  In  the 
interval  4  £  x/djj  £  12,  the  •■'preading  angle  is  2.5°, 
and  for  12  <  x/djj  £  40,  an  angle  of  3.9°  is  found  using 
the  data  for  measured  static  pressure.  The  very  low  spread¬ 
ing  angle  for  4  £  x/d^  £  12  is  in  agreement  with  the  slight 
apparent  spread  obsarved  in  the  schlieren  picture  for  this 
case  in  figure  2,  Downstream  of  x/d^  s:  40,  the  measured 
spread  increases.  Although  an  increase  in  this  region  seems 
to  be  consistent  with  the  appearance  of  essentially  fully 
developed  velocity  profiles  at  x/d^  «  >9-1  and  the 

angle  of  6.0°,  baaed  on  the  two  data  points,  is  somewhat 
higher  than  might  be  expected  for  such  a  region  of  subeonio 
decay. 

The  continuous  light  schlieren  picture  of  this  Jet  in 
Figure  2  reveals  a  structure  downstream  of  the  second  oell 
that  seems  to  differ  somewhat  from  the  relatively  well-defined 
oblique  shock  cells  observed  at  lower  pressure  ratios. 

Although  oblique  shocks  appear  to  b«  present,  the  structure 
la  more  like  that  of  s  properly  expanded  supersonic  Jet  with 
Nsch  waves  in  its  core. 

2.2.3*  Special  sohlleren  study  of  undcrexeanded  Jot.  A 
series  of  continuous  light  schlieren  pictures  was  taken 
using  the  high  sensitivity  doubr  e-pass  ooJ.ncidti.it  optical 
system.  In  this  series,  the  Jet  pressure  ratio  P^/P*  was 
varied  in  small  Increments  through  s  range  from  1.00  to 
more  than  4.  In  Figure  13,  a  selection  of  f,ese  pictures 
It  shown  in  order  of  increasing  pmsaura  ratio.  (A  subsonic 

la  shown  for  reference.)  It  is  observed  that  an  intensi¬ 
fied  of  the  mixing  region  is  obtained.  Because  of  the 

relatively  long  exposure  time  (1/50  sec.),  thi*  image  is 
representative  of  the  time  average  appearance.  It  is  at  once 


convergent  nozzle  photographed  with  double -pass  s chile ren  system 
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apparent  that  there  is  considerable  variation  of  the  observed 
spread  of  the  jet  as  the  pressure  ratio  is  changed.  This 
variation  is  Interpreted  as  being  due  to  changes  in  the 
stability  characteristics  of  the  entire  v  jt  flow  field. 
Although  the  Instantaneous  details  of  the  structural  degrada¬ 
tion  of  the  jet  due  to  instabilities  are  readily  observed  in 
spark  pictures,  the  intensity  or  amplitude  of  the  motion  is 
difficult  to  Interpret  from  single  pictures  because  of  its 
three-dimensional  nature.  The  pictures  of  Figure  13,  there¬ 
fore,  are  useful  in  making  qualitative  comparisons  of  over¬ 
all  stability  effects  for  Jets  of  different  strength*  It 
has  been  demonstrated  £  19)  that  the  stability  of  a  given  Jet 
can  depend  not  only  upon  the  pressure  ratio,  but  also  upon 
geometric  or  Interference  effects  aa  well  as  the  cross- 
coupling  of  acoustic  disturbances  generated  within  the  Jet. 
Because  of  this  dependence,  it  is  probable  that  the  changes 
in  stability  observed  in  Figure  13  are  unique  for  thla 
particular  test  apparatus.  As  an  example  of  thla  uniqueness. 
It  has  been  found  that  the  proximity  of  the  mirror  (about 
4")  to  the  Jet  in  this  optical  setup  produces  a  shift  in 
whst  la  believed  to  be  a  region  of  high  instability  in  the 
p±/pm  »  1.42  Jet.  A  curve  of  spreading  parameter  measured 
with  the  mirror  in  place  is  given  In  Figure  All -14  in  order 
to  llluet  ,„te  this  effect.  The  corresponding  change  ir*  the 
decay  curve  (Figure  AII-16),  hewever,  is  relatively  small. 

This  Is  consistent  with  the  assumptions  shout  stability 
effects  on  profile  measurements  discussed  in  2.2.4. 

As  the  pressure  ratio  is  Increased,  two  distinct  rangos 
are  noted  in  which  the  Instability  appears  to  be  v»ry  Intense. 
An  increase  of  pressure  ratio  from  1,13  to  1.42  and  then 
further  to  1.59*  spans  ti.„  first  *ur.h  range,  with  the 
p^/pM  *  1.39  case  appearing  to  be  ic'^fcivaly  stable.  A 
second  range  of  even  greater  instability  seams  to  center 
about  the  case  for  p}/pw  «  1.84.  At  a  presatire  ratio  of 
2.00,  the  normal  shock  disk  is  first  observed.  Within  i ;he 
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region  covered  by  the  pictures*  the  degree  of  Instability 
appears  to  lessen  with  further  increases  In  pressure  ratio 
above  2.  It  should  be  noted  that  although  the  jet  chosen 
(i^/p.  ■  1*42)  for  detailed  study  in  the  moderately  under* 
expanded  ease  appears  to  fall  v' thin  one  of  the  ranges  of 
high  Instability*  the  behavior  shown  in  the  picture  is  not 
in  Itself  conclusive  because  of  the  aforementioned  stirrer 
proximity  effect. 

The  time -average  appearance  of  the  core  shook  utruoture 
Is  also  of  interest.  As  sight  be  expected*  the  more  unstable 
Jets  show  fewer  well-defined  cells.  The  contrast  is  particu¬ 
larly  great  between  the  cases  for  Pj/p*  ■  1.59  and  1.64. 
Once  the  normal  shock  occurs  In  the  first  cell.,  there  is  a 
gradual  change  In  the  appearance  of  cells  fsrthsr  downstream. 
At  first*  these  cells  seem  to  follow  the  characteristics -type 
of  pattern  used  as  a  model  for  the  moderately  underexpanded 
Jet.  However*  between  the  pressure  ratios  2.59  and  3.57 t 
the  regular  cellular  division  seems  to  give  way  to  a  more 
continuous  pattern  of  Intersecting  oblique  shooks. 

2.2.4.  Pactors  affecting  profile  measurements.  Tha  velocity 
profiles  upon  which  the  Jet  spreading  and  decay  results  are 
based  were*  of  course*  determined  from  measurements  made  with 
Pitot  and  static  pressure  probes.  Inherent  In  such  measure¬ 
ments  are  certain  limitations  Introduced  by  the  properties 
of  the  flow  Itself.  In  the  esse  of  turbulent  Jets*  the  most 
ir*p..rtant  limiting  factors  are  thought  -o  be  the  turbulence 
In  the  mixing  region  and  the  over-all  Jet  instability.  (It 
Is  felt  that  augment  errors  due  to  neglect  oi  the  radial 
component  of  the  mean  velocity  and  orobe  "an*,*# -of -at. tack" 
errors  due  to  the  shear  flow  mean  profile  are  of  minor 
importance.)  Although  no  quantitative  evaluation  of  thane 
factors  Lj  possible  on  the  basis  of  the  existing  data*  some 
general  conclusions  about  tha  relative  validity  of  the 
aeasurements  should  be  possible. 
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The  pressure  sensed  by  a  static  pressure  orifice  is 
affected  by  transverse  velocity  components  arising  from 
turbulence  as  veil  as  any  other  phenomenon  having  a  cross¬ 
wise  component.  The  magnitude  and  sign  of  the  resulting 
error,  however,  depend  on  a  complex  relationship  among 
probe  sise,  turbulence  scale,  and  the  magnitude  and  apaoe 
correlation  of  local  velocity  fluctuations.  In  general, 
therefore,  the  validity  of  the  static  pressure  measurements 
can  be  assumed  to  be  the  greatest  in  regions  of  the  jet 
where  turbulence  and  instability  are  the  least  relative  to 
the  magnitude  of  the  mean  motion,  namely,  in  the  upstream 
regions. 

In  many  a&ses.  Jet  velocity  profiles  are  determined 
from  the  measurement  of  Pitot  pressures  alone,  with  the 
static  pressure  considered  to  be  constant  and  equal  to 
ambient  pressure.  In  the  present  experiments,  in  which 
static  pressures  were  measured  in  most  cases, it  is  possible 
to  compare  profile  parameters  determined  In  both  ways.  In 
Plgure  12,  values  of  tha  spreading  parameter  based  on  ambient 
static  pressure  are  shown  for  several  cases.  It  la  seen 
that  a  somewhat  larger  spreading  rate  results  when  measured 
static  pressures  are  used.  It  is  not  possible,  however,  to 
determine  the  degree  to  which  these  measured  pressures 
actually  contribute  to  the  determination  of  a  true  profile 
because  the  measurements  are  most  In  doubt  where  they  can 
have  tha  greatest  influence,  l.e.  in  the  outer  portion  of 
the  downstream  region  where  the”  appro* -h  the  magnitude  of 
the  total  pressure  level. 

While  total  or  Pitot  pressure  measurements  are  also 
affected  by  turbulent  velocity  components,  it  iu  felt  that 
over-all  Jet  instability  effects  may  be  of  greater  impor¬ 
tance  in  some  of  the  present  c&s  s.  In  such  castes,  the 
response  of  the  Pitot  tube  at  each  point  in  the  profile  can 
be  considered  to  be  t hat  resulting  from  a  f lu^-'—ating  veloc¬ 
ity  at  thrt  point.  If  It  is  assumed  that  this  response 
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represents  the  time-average  value  of  the  fluctuation*  a 
typical  jet  mixing  profile  measured  in  this  May  will  differ 
from  its  Instantaneous  shape «  Assuming  a  lateral  disturb¬ 
ance  motion  whose  mean  amplitude  is  distributed  axisynanet- 
rically*  the  measured  profile  wovld  appear  to  be  somewhat 
flattened  at  the  center  and  spread  out  at  the  edges. 

Spreading  and  decay  rates  based  on  such  time-average  profiles 
would*  of  course*  be  larger  than  those  based  on  instantane¬ 
ous  profiles. 

Because  of  the  foregoing  factors*  it  is  clear  that  the 
measurement*  for  example*  of  a  high  spreading  rate  for  a 
given  jet  may  only  be  indicative  of  the  fact  that  the  Jet  is 
highly  unstable.  The  instability  would  then  have  to  be 
either  eliminated  or  evaluated  by  other  means  before  the 
true  viscous  spreading  rate  could  be  determined. 

2.3.  Discussion  of  results  and  comparison  with  theory. 

The  main  objective  of  the  foregoing  study  of  free  Jet 
properties  has  been  the  determination  of  spreading  and  decay 
characteristics  to  be  used  to  correlate  the  results  of 
impingement  experiments  using  the  same  jet  apparatus.  By 
using  such  data  in  this  way*  the  influence  on  the  correla¬ 
tion  of  secondary  effects  such  as  Jet  stability  might  be 
expecte*.  *o  be  minimised.  Also  of  interest  In  this  study 
has  been  the  general  behavior  and  structure  of  free  Jets 
thtrsselves*  especially  cases  in  which  the  Jet  is  under- 
expanded. 

The  results  of  the  three  typical  cases  presented  in 
detail  In  2.2.2  confirm  a  number  of  expected  similarities  ae 
well  as  Important  differences  among  the  basic  flow  types. 

In  tbs  core  region  of  e&ci.  jet*  the  differences  are  most  in 
evidence.  The  core  of  the  subsonic  is*  of  course* 
determined  by  the  inward  diffusion  of  the  turbulent  mixing 
region*  whereas  the  moderately  underexpanded  jet  has  an 


additional  determining  influence  in  the  system  of  oblique 
shocks  present.  For  the  highly  underexpanded  case,  the 
normal  shock  disk  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  local  struc¬ 
ture  of  the  core.  Because  of  the  very  fresence  of  shocks 
in  the  undererpanded  cases,  however,  it  is  difficult  to 
specify  a  consistent  criterion  for  core  length  that  can  be 
applied  with  equal  pertinence  to  all  the  Jits.  It  is  felt, 
therefore,  that  the  most  meaningful  basis  of  comparison  is 
the  downstream  behavior  in  terms  of  the  point  at  which  a 
fully  developed  turbulent  mixing  profile  is  observed.  The 
present  data  are  sufficiently  detailed  to  be  used  ir  this 
way. 

Using  the  measured  velocity  profiles  by  themselves,  it 
is  found  that  the  subsonic  Jet  can  be  considered  fully 
developed  somewhere  between  x/djj  ■  7.32  and  11.7.  The 
constant  relationship  between  centerline  velocity  decay  and 
Jet  width  or  spread,  which  is  thus  implicit  and  which  must 
hold  if  axlsl  momentum  Is  to  be  conserved,  is  fairly  well 
confirmed  in  separate  plots  of  these  two  parameters.  The 
moderately  underexpanded  Jet  (p^/p*  *  1.42),  however, 
exhibits  a  profile  at  x/djj  a  11.7  that  still  does  not 
match  those  far  downstream.  It  has  been  pointed  out  that 
this  particular  Jet  appears  to  be  quite  unstable  and  that 
measured  velocity  profiles  may  represent  a  distortion  of 
the  actual  instantaneous  prcff le .  Because  of  this,  the 
definition  of  a  fully  developed  region  is  difficult.  It 
Jr  seen,  for  example,  that  the  velocity  profiles  are  very 
decs  to  being  similar  for  x/d^  »  23.5,  39.1,  ami  58.7, 
while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a  marked  decrease  in  the 
spreading  rate  in  the  same  range,  '.(ills  situation  could 
result  if  Jet  instabllitiro  were  stronger  in  the  upstream 
region  and  thus  resulted  in  broader  -sasured  profiles  there. 
In  fact,  j,t  it  is  assumed  that  the  measurements  far  down¬ 
stream  at  x/djj  *  58.7  are  relatively  unaffected  by  instabi¬ 
lity,  it  is  found  that  the  over-all  spreading  rate  required 
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to  reach  the  measured  width  at  that  point  is  very  nearly 
the  same  aa  that  required  for  the  subsonic  Jet  at  the  same 
point.  The  highly  underexpanded  Jet  is  apparently  dominated 
by  a  very  long  supersonic  core,  as  shown  by  the  low  initial 
spreading  rate  and  the  centerline  Mach  .  unber  survey.  It  «- 
doubtful,  in  fact,  that  a  fully  developed  region  occurs  at 
all  within  the  range  of  the  measurements.  Velocity  profiler) 
for  »  39.1  and  58.7  are  essentially  similar,  but  the 

spreading  rate  between  these  points  is  higher  (6.0°)  than 
that  usually  associated  with  a  fully  developed  subsonic 
mixing  region. 

A  comparison  has  been  made  between  the  results  'f  this 
study  and  the  semi -empirical  integral  analysis  of  Warren  [20] 
based  on  Prandtl's  constant  exchange  coefficient  concept. 

This  theory  differs  from  the  usual  mixing  length  hypothesis 
in  that  it  defines  the  effective  eddy  viscosity  or  exchange 
coefficient  c  directly  in  terms  of  the  mean  flow  proper¬ 
ties.  For  a  typical  fully  developed  Jet  mixing  region,  it 
is  assumed  that 


€  ■  Kr 


where  K  is  a  proportionality  constant  to  be  determined 
experimentally.  Warren  found  that  K  could  be  correlated 
with  M.  within  his  experimental  range.  This  correlation, 
which  was  based  on  Wanda's  data  for  both  subsonic  and 
ideally  expanded  supersonic  Jets,  is  giv.n  by 


K  M  .0430  -  .0069  M1 

The  principal  objective  of  the  present  comparison  is  to  see 
how  well  the  decay  behavior  of  an  cmierexpanded  jet  may  be 
correlate’  with  that  for  a  jet  that  io  properly  expanded  at 
the  same  pressure  ratio.  Although  it  is  probe that  the 


relationship  of  K  and  is  unique  for  a  given  test 
condition,  the  determination  of  such  a  relationship  is  not 
within  the  scope  of  the  present  experiments.*  Therefore  the 
comparison  with  Warren* s  method  is  carried  out  on  the  basis 
of  his  correlation  of  K  and  WLj . 

In  order  to  compare  the  measured  decay  of  a  given  under- 

expanded  jet  and  that  computed  for  a  properly  expanded  Jet  .;JT 

the  same  pressure  ratio  P^/p^q  >  it  is  first  assumed  that  the 

jet  exit  locations  coincide.  The  nondlmensional  axial 

coordinate  x/dN  of  the  computed  jet  is  then  based  on  a 

diameter  given  by  the  area  ratio  for  proper  isentropic 

expansion  to  the  given  pressure  ratio  with  the  throat  area 

equal  to  that  of  the  actual  nozzle.  Similarly,  the  ratio  of 

the  exit  velocity  of  the  equivalent  properly  expanded  jet  tc 

that  measured  at  the  sonic  exit  of  the  underexpanded  J it  is 

used  to  scale  the  entire  computed  decay  curve.  The  results 

of  this  type  of  comparison  for  several  cases  are  given  in 

Figure  14.  It  is  seen  that  the  degree  of  correlation  is  very 

good  for  the  subsonic  jet,  but  somewhat  varied  for  the  other 

cases.  In  Figure  15,  the  ratio  of  measured  to  computed  decay 

parameter  (V,,  /V  )  is  plotted  aB  a  function  of  Jet 
c  cp  cth 

pressure  ratac  in  the  underexpanded  regime  for  several  axial 
locations.**  Within  a  range  of  pressure  ratios  centered 
about  that  for  the  formation  of  the  normal  shock,  the  agreement 
is  no  butter  than  60-70  per  cent.  For  pressure  ratio*. 

>  3,  however,  thu  agreement  is  much  better.  It  Is  also 

*In  face,  It  Is  possible  thst  a  better  correlation  can  be 
found  if  K  is  assumed  to  be  a  function  of  some  local  Meeh 
number  which  is  characteristic  of  the  flow  at  vacit  axial  station. 
Three  such  Hach  numbers  which  have  been  suggested  are  those  on 
the  centerline,  on  the  dividing  streamline,  and  on  the  stream¬ 
line  at  r  K. 

.5 

**The  pressure  ratio  for  appearance  of  the  normal  shock 
shewn  in  figure  15  was  determined  from  a  plot  of  shock  diameter 
as  a  function  of  pressure  ratio  by  extrapolate r0  the  shock 
diameter  to  zero. 


11.7^ 

23.5 


measured  centerline  velocity  to  tnat  found  for  equivalent  Jet 
Jet  pressure  ratio. 


observed  that  while  the  per  cent  agreement  falls  off  with 
axial  distance,  the  difference  in  agreement  due  to  the  pressure 
ratio  effect  is  also  less  far  downstream.  Since  the  theory 
does  not  account  for  secondary  effects,  these  results  lead  to 
conclusions  that  are  quite  consistent  with  those  based  on 
photographic  evidence  and  measured  spreading  rates  alone, 
namely,  that  jet  instability  effects  may  be  large  In  the 
moderately  underexpanded  range,  and  that  such  effects  are 
diminished  at  points  far  downstream.  It  is  also  evident  that, 
except  In  the  moderately  underexpanded  range,  the  setd.- 
empirical  method  used  for  a  properly  expanded  Jet  renulta  in 
a  reasonably  good  approximation  to  the  underexpandau  Jet 
within  the  range  of  pressure  ratios  investigated.  While  the 
core  shock  structure  can,  under  certain  conditions,  have  a 
definite  influence  on  the  stability  of  the  Jet,  it  is  apparent 
that  its  over-all  effect  on  decay  rates  is  minor. 

It  should  be  pointed  out  that  the  known  applications  of 
Warren's  method  to  properly  expanded  Jets  have  usually  been 
restricted  to  axial  distances  of  less  than  x/d^  «  25.  For 
this  reason,  it  is  not  possible  to  verify  that  the  method  is 
any  better  for  properly  expanded  Jets  far  downstream  than  it 
is  for  the  present  underexpanded  ones.  The  single  point  for 
-  .515  at  x/djj  -  39.1  Bhown  in  Figure  14  is,  of  course, 
by  itself  Inconclusive. 


3.  IMPINGEMENT  STUDIES 


3.1.  Basic  flow  characteristics. 

Recent  interest  in  ground  effects  as chines,  V/STOL 
aircraft,  and  the  vertical  launching  and  landing  of  rockets 
has  led  to  a  number  of  studies  of  various  aspects  of  the  jr,t 
Impingement  problem.  In  addition,  there  has  been  increased 
study  of  certain  industrial  processes  involving  heating  by 
impinging  hot  jets  and  f Isoms.  In  the  ground  effects  and 
V/STOL  field,  the  need  to  understand  impingement  processes 
has  arisen  not  only  with  regard  to  increasing  the  vehicle's 
lifting  effectiveness  while  in  ground  proximity  [27-34],  but 
also  in  connection  with  downuash  erosion  effects  on  the 
ground  below  [35].  Study  of  the  ground  erosion  effect  has 
also  been  extended  to  the  problem  of  landing  rockets  on 
hypothetical  lunar  and  planetary  surfaces  [36-40] ,  Problems 
associated  with  the  impingement  and  deflection  of  rocket 
exhausts  and  the  resulting  loading  of  adjacent  surfaoes  have 
been  treated  both  theoretically  and  experimentally  [41-45]. 
The  basic  problem  of  determining  heat  transfer  between 
surfaces  and  impinging  jet  flows  has  also  been  investigated 
in  a  variety  of  ways  [46-59]  •  Other  Investigators  have 
emphasized  the  basic  aspects  of  flow  processes  Involved  in 
Imping  ~ant  [60-68]  as  well  as  certain  special  problems  such 
as  noise  generation  [69]. 

The  flow  field  produced  when  an  axially  symmetric  air 
jet  Impinges  on  a  solid  surface  held  normal  to  it  consists  of 
1 :_ree  general  regimes.  First,  there  is  the  jet  itself,  up¬ 
stream  of  the  point  where  any  local  Influences  due  to  the 
strong  interaction  of  the  impingement  are  felt.  Throughout 
this  regime,  of  course,  secondary  effects  (such  as  those 
described  In  Section  2)  produced  iy  the  impingement  surface 
will  undoubtedly  play  s  part  in  determining  the  exact  jet 
characteristics.  The  second  regime  of  interest  is  the 


impingement  regime,  wherein  the  flow  properties  are  primarily 
determined  by  the  direct  interaction  of  the  jet  and  the  solid 
surface.  It  is  here  that  the  large  gradients  of  pressure, 
density,  and  velocity  associated  with  the  rapidly  changing 
flow  direction  occur.  Once  the  flow  has  been  completely 
turned  in  a  direction  parallel  to  the  impingement  surface  and 
ia  no  longer  influenced  locally  by  impingement  processes,  it 
enters  the  third  basic  regime,  that  of  the  wall  jet.  Here 
the  primarily  radial  flow  develops  into  a  fully  developed 
wall  Jet  characterized  by  an  inner  layer  of  boundary  layer- 
like  flow  and  an  outer  layer  of  free  shear  turbulent  mixing. 
It  la  probable,  of  course,  that  the  character  of  at  Seaat  the 
first  two  of  ihe?e  regimes  will  be  highly  sensitive  to  looal 
changes  In  structure  of  the  impinging  jet,  especially  fox' 
cases  in  which  an  underexpanded  jet  impinges  at  close  'ange. 
Each  of  the  basic  regimes  and  the  symbols  used  to  designate 
certain  quantities  are  shown  in  Figure  16. 

In  order  to  estimate  the  heat  transfer  at  the  stagnation 
point  of  an  impinging  flow  such  as  that  Just  described,  the 
local  radial  velocity  gradient  (du^/drJy^Q  which  appears  as 
a  parameter  in  the  usual  stagnation  point  heat  transfer 
equation  must  be  evaluated.  This  can  be  done  experimentally 
by  relating  the  parameter  to  the  static  pressure  distribution 
on  the  surface  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  stagnation 
point,  .usumlng  the  flow  outside  the  boundary  layer  to  be 
locally  incompressible,  the  local  pressure  in  the  laminar 
boundary  layer  may  be  written 
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the  boundary  layer,  and  pe  Is  the  local  density.  Neglecting 
the  second  term  on  the  right,  since  dpft/dr  -  0, 


At  r  *  0,  ue  «  0,  so  that 


Thus  the  parameter  In  question  Is  proportional  to  the  square 
root  of  the  curvature  of  the  pressure  distribution  at  the 
stagnation  point.  For  the  purpose  of  evaluating  (d^/drJ^Q 
directly  from  measured  pressure  data,  however,  an  alternate 
form  of  this  relation  is  derived  directly  from  Equation  1 
making  use  of  the  equation  of  state  »  peRT°.  Thus,  expand¬ 
ing  u  in  a  power  series  about  the  stagnation  point  r  *  0, 
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where  rw  is  the  wetted  radius  of  the  i'apingement  surface, 
is  the  stagnation  temperature  .S  the  flow,  and  R  is  the 
specific  <^as  constant.  Solving  for  vdu^/drJ^Q 
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we  have 


(6) 


The  evaluations  of  this  parameter  for  a  number  of  Impinge¬ 
ment  conditions  are  given  In  3 *2 *3*  The  experimental  program 
is  described  In  detail  In  the  next  subsection. 


3*2.  Experimental  program. 

The  bulk  of  the  experimental  program  was  devoted  to  a 
study  of  the  normal  Impingement  (a  •*  90°)  of  the  three  basia 
Jet  types  described  In  Seotlon  2.  Each  of  these  Jets  was 
Impinged  upon  four  different  model  shapes  and  the  stagnation 
region  pressure  distributions  determined.  Stagnation  point 
radial  velocity  gradients  were  then  computed.  In  addition, 
two  methods  of  nondlmenslonallzlng  the  measured  gradients  In 
terms  of  known  jet  properties  were  evaluated.  One  such 
method  was  based  on  conditions  at  the  jet  nozzle  exit,  and 
the  other  on  local  conditions  at  the  Impingement  station  In 
the  free  Jet.  These  nond lmenslon«l  forms  are  discussed  In 
3.2.3. 

The  three  Jets  used  for  the  impingement  studies  were  as 
listed  in  the  discussion  of  the  free  Jet  program  In  2.2, 
Except  for  the  subsonic  jet  which  had  a  negligibly  different 
pressure  ratio,  i.e.  p^/p^  -  u800  rather  than  .834.  The 
accurately  underexpanded  Jet  had  p „/pgC  -  .37£#  and  the 
highly  underexpanded  jet  had  P,/p£0  -  .148.  The  Impingement 
distances  chosen  were  alsc  the  same  as  those  for  the  free 
jet  experiments,  i.e.  x/djj  =  i.>£-  T.32,  23.5,  and  39.1. 

In  addition,  several  oth»r  locations  were  used  In  order  to 
fill  In  data  in  regions  of  special  interest.  The  entire 
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program  of  normal  impingement  cases ,  which  included  measure** 
sents  of  over-all  surface  pressure  distributions  and  certain 
additional  studies  with  the  flat  plate  model,  aa  well  as  the 
detailed  stagnation  region  measurement*  is  tabulated  in 
Appendix  III.  An  additional  digram  devoted  primarily  to 
the  study  of  impingement  on  the  flat  plate  at  oblique  angles 
(a  <  90°)  ie  to  be  reported  separately. 

3.2.1.  Apparatus  and  instrumentation.  Except  for  the  impinge 
ment  models  themselves,  the  test  setup  was  exactly  the  same 
as  that  used  for  the  free  Jet  studies  (2.2.1).  In  Figure  3, 
the  nozzle  i:»  shown  with  the  flat  plate  model  mounted  in 
position.  The  mounting  was  designed  so  that  fine  centering 
adjustment  could  be  made  either  horizontally  or  vertically. 

The  impingement  angle  was  adjusted  by  means  of  a  Jack  screw 
whleh  rotated  each  model  about  a  horizontal  line  passing 
through  its  stagnation  point.  Axial  changes  in  impingement 
distance  were  made  by  shifting  the  entire  model  supporting 
structure  to  the  desired  location  along  two  steel  angle 
rails  at  the  bottom.  The  mounting  as  a  whole  was  made  to 
be  rigid  enough  to  minimize  deflection  under  Jet  dynamic 
loading,  while  at  the  same  time  having  the  main  members  as 
far  removed  as  feasible  from  the  impingement  region  so  as 
to  min'-Ize  the  possibility  of  interference  with  the  flow. 

All  of  the  implngemeet  models  were  made  with  the  same 
wetted  diameter,  l.e.  the  distance  along  the  impingement 
ourface  from  edge  to  edge  through  the  center.  This  distance, 
&_sed  on  a  hemisphere  model  diameter  of  6  inches  was  9.42 
inches.  The  individual  model  characteristics  were  as 
follows  (see  Figure  17)* 

Fist  plate*  Aluminum  disk,  l/s  inch  thick  and  9.42 

in  hss  in  diameter.  27  pressure  taps  along  vortical 

diameter  and  15  along  horizontal  diameter. 
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Convex  and  concave  hemispheres t  Fiber  glass -epoxy 
resin  molded  shells*  about  3/6  inoh  thick  and  6  inches 
in  diameter*  Concave  model  made  first  on  male  mold; 
concave  model  then  used  ea  mold  for  convex  model. 

27  pressure  taps  along  vertical  diameter  and  5  along 
horizontal  diameter. 

Cylindrical  oupi  Brass  flat  plate  1/2  inch  thick  and 
6  lnohes  in  diameter  with  brass  cylindrical  rim 
1/B  inch  thick  and  1.71  inches  high.  2d  pressure  taps 
along  vertical  diameter  including  rim  and  11  along 
horizontal  diameter. 

All  the  pressure  tap  holes  were  drilled  with  a  number  75 
drill  except  for  four  closely  spaced  ( l/l6  inoh  spacing) 
holes  including  the  stagnation  point  hole  which  were  number 
80  (.0135  inoh}.  The  latter  holes  were  along  the  vertical 
disaster. 

Pressure  readings  for  each  run  were  made  on  multiple 
mancsMtera  or  teat  gauges  and  were  recorded  photographically. 
The  stagnation  temperature  was  measured  as  before. 

3.2.2.  Results  of  pressure  distribution  measurements  and 
photographic  studies. 

Pressut distributions.  For  eaoh  of  the  basic  combinations 
of  Jet  strength  and  lvnlngemcnt  distance*  both  detailed 
stagnation  region  and  over-all  pressure  distributions  were 
measured  for  each  model.  Of  particular  importance  in 
obtaining  these  results  was  the  initial  alignment  of  ths 
models  relative  to  the  jet  flow.  A  model  was  £1  ret  aligned 
parallel  to  the  Jet  exit  plane  by  means  of  direct  measure - 
ment  between  its  outer  edges  and  *»  straightedge  held  across 
the  nozitfe  exit.  Vertical  and  hoxii^ntal  centering  were  then 
accomplished  with  the  jet  running  by  nulling  tb*»  pressure 
differential  between  pressure  taps  equidistant  from  the 
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center  tap.  Although  the  Initial  parallel  alignment  cannot 
take  into  account  the  fact  that  the  Jet  may  not  issue  from 
the  nozzle  exactly  coaxial  with  it  or  that  interference  or 
buoyant  effects  may  change  the  Jet’s  direction  slightly,  it 
was  found  that  stagnation  region  distributions  were  quite 
Insensitive  to  small  changes  in  impingement  angle.  Thus  it 
was  felt  that  these  factors  could  be  neglected  as  long  as 
the  model  was  centered. 

In  order  to  obtain  high  resolution  distributions  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  stagnation  point,  a  technique  was  used  of 
translating  the  model  slightly  between  each  of  several  Jet 
rune.  In  this  case,  the  model  was  exactly  centered  only 
horizontally.  The  vertical  centering  adjustment  was  then 
used  to  shift  the  model  slightly  up  or  down  In  its  own 
surface  plane  so  as  to  bring  the  central  pressure  tape  to  a 
different  point  in  the  flow.  Because  of  the  usually  consist¬ 
ent  data  obtained,  it  was  assumed  that  the  Maximum  over-all 
translation  of  about  1/3  inch  had  little  or  no  effect  on  the 
abeolute  position  of  the  Jet.  A  typical  pressure  distribu¬ 
tion  resulting  from  the  use  of  this  technique  is  shown  in 
Figure  18. 

The  results  of  these  detailed  stagnation  point  measure¬ 
ments  are  shown  for  all  the  basic  combinations  in  Figures  19 
through  30.  On  these  plots  the  pressure  is  given  as  a  ratio 
of  local  to  stagnation  point  absolute  value,  while  'one  radial 
distance  is  given  In  nozzle  radii  from  the  stagnation  point. 
Tn  order  to  show  clearly  the  slight  di  iferencei:.  between  the 
distributions  for  different  shapes  on  each  plot,  the  data 
vy^ints  have  been  omitted.  For  reference,  the  PVtst  pressure 
profile  of  the  free  Jet  at  each  a~ial  location  is  also 
plotted. 

Except  for  the  case  p-,/pa  •»  3.57J  »  1«96,  it  is 

observe.:  that  the  pressure  distributions  follow  the  general 
local  character  of  the  free  Jet  (of.  Figures  7,  and  10), 
although  there  is  a  tendency  for  the  impingement  distribution 


18.  Typical  stagflation  region  pressure  distribution. 


Pi^ure  20.  Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  clistricutio 

for  several  surface  Ehapes. 


Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  distributions 
for  several  Burface  shaper-. 


Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  distributions 
for  several  surface  shepes. 


Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  distribut: 
for  several  surface  shapes. 


measured  stagnation  region  '•'■esaur-e  dlstribi  tions 
ir  several  surface  s  apis . 


Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  distributions 
for  several  surface  shapes. 


Figure  26,  Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  distributions 

for  several  surface  shapes. 


Comparison  of  measured  stagnation  region  pressure  distributions 
for  several  surfece  shapes. 
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to  be  relatively  spread  out.  The  excepted  case  exhibits  a 
flattened  distribution  with  no  dlstlnot  peaks.  Other  oases 
Involving  the  highly  underexpanded  Jet  show  apparent  stagna¬ 
tion  points  to  either  side  of  the  center  with  a  relatively 
flat  distribution  or  a  third  at  the  center.  This  behav¬ 
ior  has  been  Investigated  further  and  Is  dlsoussed  in  3.2.4. 

A  consistent  trend  is  that  due  to  surface  shape.  The  convex 
hemisphere  distributions  always  drop  off  more  rapidly  than 
those  of  the  flat  plate,  while  those  for  the  conoave  shapes 
drop  off  less  rapidly.  The  relative  behavior  of  the 
cylindrical  cup  and  conoave  hemisphere  shapes  appears  to 
depend  on  the  Impingement  distance. 

Over-all  pressure  distributions,  measured  from  edge  to 
edge  across  the  vertical  wetted  diameter  of  each  model,  are 
shown  In  Figures  31  through  38  for  each  Jet  strength  and 
model  shape.  These  data  are  plotted  with  the  local  pressure 
as  a  percentage  of  Its  value  Pp  at  the  stagnation  point. 
Thus  it  is  possible  to  note  the  relative  change  In  shape  of 
the  distributions  for  different  Impingement  distances.  Plots 
of  these  same  data  given  In  terms  of  the  Jet  settling  chamber 
stagnation  pressure  are  included  in  Appendix  IV. 

In  general,  the  effect  of  distance  as  shown  in  Figures 
31  through  38,  Is  as  might  be  expeoted,  with  the  pressure 
distribution  following  the  basic  spreading  trends  of  the 
free  Jet.  Certain  details,  however,  are  apparent  whxch  are 
not  observed  in  the  free  jet  data.  In  particular,  there  is 
often  a  dlstlnot  reversal  of  the  radial  pressure  gradient 
In  a  short  Interval  between  2  and  3  nozzle  radii  from  the 
stagnation  point  when  x/<X N  ■  1.96  and  7.3?.  This  reversal 
depends  to  some  extent  on  the  surface  shape,  beltig  strongest 


♦This  reversal  is  to  be  dlati«v,:vished  from  that  found 
near  the  center  for  the  pi/p*  -  3*57  Jet  whloh  does  occur 
in  the  free  Jet  and  which  is  apparently  assoc!.,  .d  with  the 
Jet  normal  shook  disk. 
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Figure  33 •  Measured  over-all  pressure  distributions . 
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for  the  oonvex  hemisphere.  Since  it  occurs  for  this  shape 
even  for  subsonic  Impingement,  it  appears  not  to  be  associa¬ 
ted  specifically  with  Jet  underexpanoion  phenomena.  Whether 
or  not  the  reversed  gradient  la  sufficient  tc  cause  local 
separation  is  impossible  to  determine  from  these  data  alone. 
Another  region  of  reversed  gradient  occurs  near  the  outer 
edges  for  all  the  surfaces  but  the  flat  plate,  although, 
again,  separation  cannot  be  confirmed. 

The  behavior  of  the  conoave  shapes  (hemisphere  and  cup) 
for  impingement  far  downstream  is  of  particular  interest. 

In  these  cases,  it  is  seen  that  a  large  portion  of  the  surface 
is  subjected.  to  a  pressure  nearly  as  high  as  that  at  the 
stagnation  point.  In  effect,  the  entire  flow  inside  these 
shapes  approaches  a  stagnation  condition  when  the  Jet  has 
spread  to  a  size  comparable  to  that  of  the  model.  In  the 
cylindrical  cup,  the  stagnation  regions  in  the  sharp  comer 
are  quite  clear.  The  over-all  stagnating  effect  is  approached 
the  closest  for  this  model,  especially  in  the  case  of  impinge¬ 
ment  by  the  moderately  underexpanded  Jet  (px/pm  *  1.42).  It 
is  seen  that  the  comer  stagnation  pressures  are  as  high  as 
80  per  cent  of  those  at  the  central  stagnation  points. 

The  results  of  a  highly  detailed  axial  survey  of  the 
pressure  at  the  oenter  of  the  flat  plate  model  are  given  In 
Pigim  39.  Also  plotted  is  a  similar  survey  of  the  Pitot 
pressure  at  the  oenter  of  each  free  Jet.  Pitot  pressure  is 
plotted  because  the  total  pressure  loss  due  to  the  stand-off 
normal  shook  cannot  be  determined  for  the  Impingement  case. 

Tiie  data  points  for  the  free  Jet  have  teen  omitted  for 
clarity,  a  measurement  having  been  made  at  intervals  of 
0.2  nozzle  diameters  through  most,  of  the  r«,nge  C  £  x/djj  <  10. 
The  values  of  x0/djj  cVown  represent  core  lengths  for  an 
equivalent  properly  expanded  Jtfc  o<  the  same  pressure  re*lo 
computed  using  Warren ' r-  method  (see  2.3).  Por  the  subsonic 
case,  as  might  be  expeoted,  the  curves  are  very  dose.  In 
fact,  as  plotted  on  the  present  scale,  they  cannot  be 


Figure  39.  Comparison  of  pressures 
at  center  of  flat  plate  model 
with  Fitot  pressures  on 
free  jet  center  line. 
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separated.  Both  of  the  underexpanded  oases  reveal  the 
degree  to  which  small  local  changes  due  to  shock  structure 
are  duplicated  in  the  two  kinds  of  measurement.  The  most 
important  difference  observed  between  th*  free  Jet  and 
impingement  data,  is  an  axial  shift  such  that  the  plate  is 
seen  to  experience  a  pressure  which  aotually  occurs  in  the 
free  jet  at  a  point  upstream  of  the  plate  location.  This 
shifting  effeot  is  thought  to  be  at  least  partly  the  result 
of  the  different  stand-off  distances  of  the  impingement 
normal  shocks.  Since  for  a  given  Mach  number  the  stand-off 
distance  of  a  normal  shock  increases  with  the  effective 
bluntnese  of  the  body,  it  is  clear  that  the  probe  stand-off 
distance  must  be  considerably  lees  than  that  for  the  plate. 
Other  factors  contributing  to  the  shift  may  Involve  possible 
changes  in  the  stability  of  the  jet  Itself  due  to  the 
secondary  Interference  effect  of  the  plate  on  the  jet  flow 
field.  In  thia  regard,  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  in 
the  case  for  Pj/p.  »  1.42  the  shift  continues  in  the  same 
direction  to  points  well  downstream  of  the  supersonic  portion 
of  the  Jet.  Some  evldenee  has  been  given  that  seems  to  show 
this  free  Jet  to  be  highly  unstable  at  a  considerable  distance 
downstream.  Characteristics  associated  with  this  Instability 
are  increased  decay  and  spreading  rates.  If  it  were  assused 
that  the  presence  of  the  flat  plate  and  lte  supporting 
structure  had  a  net  stablliclr^  influence  on  the  Jet  in  this 
axial  range,  the  higher  impingement  pressures  observed  in 
th;  downstream  region  could  be  at  least  partially  accounted 
for.  There  is,  however,  no  other  evidence  to  support  euch 
an  assumption.  For  the  highly  undet expanded  Jev  p-j/p^  ■ 

3.57,  the  shift  is  seen  to  disappear  near  the  end  of  the 
supersonic  portion  x/d^  »  20,  in  the  range  10  <  x/dN  <  19, 
however,  the  apparent  reversal  of  the  shift  may  only  be  thr, 
result  of  limited  data  taken  in  a  region  where  values  are 
still  quite  sensitive  to  axial  location  beoauae  oi  the 
oblique  shock  structure.  Zfoth  curve*  in  this  region  are 
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based  on  only  three  data  points.  An  Interesting  feature  of 
this  jet  is  the  large  recovery  of  Pitot  pressure  in  the 
core  downstream  of  the  normal  shock  disks. 

Photographic  studies.  Photographs  were  made  of  the  impinge¬ 
ment  flow  on  the  flat  plate  model  by  means  of  schlleren  ar.l 
shadow  techniques.  A  selection  of  the  schlleren  photographs, 
taken  with  a  spark  light  source,  is  reproduced  here  in 
Figures  40  and  41  for  the  moderately  and  highly  underex¬ 
panded  jets,  respectively.  For  these  pictures,  the  knife 
edge  Is  vertloal  so  that  density  gradients  in  the  axial 
direction  predominate .  Figure  42  shows  a  series  of  continu¬ 
ous  light  schlleren  pictures  taken  under  similar  conditions 
for  the  highly  underexpanded  jet.  In  the  Impingement  region. 
It  Is  apparent  that  the  character  of  the  local  structure  as 
revealed  by  the  density  gradients  varies  considerably  with 
impingement  distance.  Mo  distinct  normal  shock  is  observed 
in  this  region,  although  this  may  be  because  it  is  masked 
by  disturbances  in  the  surrounding  flow  which  are  of  compara¬ 
ble  strength.  As  the  impingement  distance  la  decreased, 
there  is  a  definite  distortion  of  the  jet  structure  upstream. 
For  the  Pj/pm  *  3*37  case  the  axial  location  of  the  jet 
normal  shock  disk  is  seen  to  start  moving  upstream  for  an 
Impingement  distance  between  x/d^  «  6.24  and  5-32.  The 
continuous  light  pictures  show  the  distortion  as  a  sort  of 
"teleaooplng"  effect  In  the  core.  Possible  changes  In  the 
stability  characteristics  of  th#*e  jefcb  due  to  impingement 
cc  mot  be  deduced  from  these  pictures. 

The  radiation  of  strong  sound  waves  from  the  impinge¬ 
ment  region  Is  quite  clear  for  bovn  jet  strengths*  At 
small  Impingement  distances,  there  Is  conslderebls  inter¬ 
action  between  these  waves  and  tUr-  *ot  itself. 

Another  series  of  S’hlleren  pictures  was  taken  in  hopes 
of  revealing  a  visible  correlation  with  the  measured  changes 
in  sign  of  the  radial  pressure  gradient  for  some  of  the 
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oases  cited  earlier.  In  order  to  distinguish  gradients  in 
the  radial  direction,  the  knife  edge  was  held  horizontal. 

Vlth  the  flat  plate  at  an  axial  distance  x/i^  *  1.96, 
the  jet  pressure  ratio  was  varied  in  sbl'M  increments  In  the 
range  1.00  <  p^/p^  <  5.  This  series  of  pictures  Is  shown 
in  Figure  43.  It  is  seen  that  definite  gradients  of  density 
appear  in  a  concentric  pattern  about  the  stagnation  region* 
These  gradients  are  visible  In  every  picture  although  they 
are  relatively  weak  for  the  pressure  ratios  used  In  the 
bulk  of  this  study.  Nevertheless,  they  do  occur  at  radial 
positions  corresponding  to  those  of  the  measured  changes  in 
pressure  gradient.  These  pictures  also  show  the  stand-off 
shock  in  the  impingement  region  very  clear!/  for  the  lower 
pressure  ratios.  The  decrease  In  stand-off  distance  with 
Increasing  pressure  ratio  la  evident.  Alao  of  Interest  la 
the  change  observed  when  the  pressure  ratio  Is  Increased 
from  1.88  to  1.95.  It  Is  In  this  range  that  the  normal 
shock  11 sk  appears  in  ths  free  jet.  In  the  Impingement 
case  shown,  the  shock  apparently  forma  at  about  the  same 
pressure  ratio  even  though  Its  position  Is  shifted  due  to 
the  short  Impingement  distance. 

3.2.3.  Evaluation  of  heat  transfer  parameter  (dug/drjr^). 

The  staiutlon  point  radial  velocity  gradient  (duc/dr)p-c  was 
evaluated  from  the  detailed  Ft agnation  region  pressure  distri¬ 
butions  given  In  3.2.2.  The  calculations  were  made  by  fit¬ 
ting  the  data  to  Equation  6  at  the  stagnation  point.  In 
order  to  assure  the  bast  possible  fit  exactly  at  r  »  0,  the 
pressure  data  were  first  plotted  a a  a  function  of  (r/rw)2. 

The  slope  of  the  resulting  curve  wts  determined  graphically 
at  r  -  0,  and  the  vaD  ’c  of  (du,/'dr)rw0  was  then  computed. 
In  most  oases  the  data  fell  dose  tr*  a  straight  line  for  n 
reasonable  distance  from  r  -  0,  so  that  the  slope  evalua¬ 
tion  was  not  difficult.  The  values  computed  in  this  manner 
are  shown  plotted  as  a  function  of  impingement  distance  for 
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each  Jet  strength  and  model  shape  In  Figures  44,  45,  46,  and 
47.  Referring  to  the  flat  plate  results,  which  are  more 
detailed,  there  is  a  tendency  for  (dUj/dr )r-0  to  increase 
at  first  until  a  maxilum  is  reached  at  <\  point  near  the  end 
of  the  free  Jet  oore.  Farther  downstream,  a  characteristic 
decay  is  observed.  This  behavior  appears  to  be  a  logical 
consequence  of  the  axial  changes  in  Jet  total  pressure  and 
veloolty  profiles,  since  the  radial  gradients  of  these 
quantities  are  smaller  near  the  centerline  in  both  the  core 
and  fully  developed  regions.  In  the  co**e  of  the  moderately 
underexpanded  Jet,  it  is  seen  that  the  values  fluctuate 
sharply  in  t  manner  similar  to  that  observed  for  the  Pitot 
pressure  (Figure  39).  In  the  case  of  the  highly  underexpanded 
Jet,  the  negative  value  Is  a  result  of  the  reversed  radial 
pressure  gradient  found  to  exist  for  some  distance  downstream 
of  the  normal  shock  disk.  The  existence  of  such  a  gradient 
strongly  suggests  that  there  is  a  separated  region  of  re¬ 
versed  flow  in  the  Immediate  vicinity  of  the  usual  stagna¬ 
tion  point.  A  flow  visualization  study  that  seems  to  confirm 
this  condition  la  discussed  in  3.2.4. 

Figures  45,  46-  and  47  show  that  whl?.e  the  general  axial 
variation  of  ( dUg/dr )r-0  is  not  highly  dependent  on  surface 
shape,  the  magnitude  is.  This  dependence  is  made  clear  in 
Figure"  48,  49,  and  50,  which  show  the  values  for  all  four 
shapes  plotted  together  for  each  Jot  pressure  ratio.  A 
curve  is  drawn  only  for  the  more  detailed  flat  plate  data. 

It  le  seen  that  the  values  for  the  convex  hemisphere  are 
always  higher  and  those  for  the  concave  shapes  always  lower 
than  those  for  the  flat  plate.  Tula  la,  of  course,  the  same 
as  the  effect  noted  In  the  discussion  of  the  pressure  distri¬ 
butions  themselves. 

Two  methods  of  present  trig  measured  values  of  (du^/Jf 
in  tsrm«  of  measured  Jet  behavior  are  given.  The  first 
method,  which  should  be  useful  when  little  or  no  Information 
is  available  about  the  decay  and  apread  of  the  impinging  jet. 
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Variation  of  at  agnation  poini 
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Pig-are  45.  Variation  of  stagnation  point  radii 

for  several  Jet  p: 


Variation  of  stagnation  point  radial  velocity  gradient  Kith  impingement  distance 
for  several  Jet  pressure  ratios. 
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Figure  50.  Comparison  of  stagnation  point  radial  velocity  gradient  for  a  'f.t  impinging 

on  sei'  ral  surface  shapes. 
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makes  the  stagnation  point  velocity  gradient  nondlmenslonal 
through  the  use  of  dN  and  V^,  i.e. 

VjVoi  /r,0 

The  second  method,  which  is  more  fundamental  but  which 
requires  a  knowledge  of  the  decay  and  spread  of  the  free 
Jet,  makes  the  stagnation  point  velocity  gradient  nondimen- 
aional  through  the  use  of  measured  local  free  Jet  conditions 
in  the  plane  of  impingement,  i.e. 


r«0 


The  results  of  the  first  of  these  methods  are  shown  in 
Figures  51-54,  and  those  of  the  second  method  are  shown  in 
Figures  55-58. 

Referring  again  to  the  flat  plate  data,  the  behavior  of 
the  nondlmenslonal  velocity  gradient  based  on  nozzle  exit 
values  is  similar  for  the  two  weakest  Jets  (cf.  Figure  44). 
This  similarity  is  indicative  of  the  roughly  equivalent  core 
lengths  and  rates  of  decay  as  well  as  rather  mild  over -ell 
effects  due  to  shock  patterns.  For  the  highly  underexpanded 
ca*>e,  however,  the  behavior  is  juite  different,  with  the 
effects  of  the  much  longer  core  region  and  strong  shock 
structure  clearly  shown.  Similar  results  are  oS Coined  for 
the  other  shapes,  but  the  magnitudes  are  different,  as 
expected. 

The  nondlmenslonal  gradient  ca^d  on  local  free  Jet 
propert' 03  appears  to  achieve  a  rough  correlation  cf  the 
measured  results,  although  the  core  effects  rl'  the  strongest 
Jet  are  still  in  evidence.  In  general,  the  two  weakest  jetx 


Variation  of  stagnation  point  nondimensional  radial  velocity  gradient  with  impingement 
distance  foi  several  preesure  ratios. 
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distance  for  several  Jet  preaame  radios. 


Figure  53.  Variation  of  b tagnai.  Ion  point  nondimensional  radial  velocity  gradient  with  impingement 

distance  for  several  Jet  pressure  ratios. 
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Figure  55*  Variation  of  stagnation  point  nondlmenslonal  radial  velocity  gradient  with  impingement 

distan'  for  several  Jet  pressure  ratios. 
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are  well  correlated  about  a  value  (r,5Ac)(due/dr)r-0  a*  1.1 
for  a  considerable  distance.  Par  downstream,  the  strongest 
Jet  also  approaches  this  value.  Aside  from  factors  limiting 
experimental  accuracy,  certain  deviation  roay  very  likely 
stem  from  changes  in  the  stability  characteristics  of  the  jet 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  plate.  This  is  particularly  true 
of  the  p^/p^  -  1.42  Jet.  Of  the  other  shapes,  the  best 
correlation  is  shown  for  the  concave  hemisphere.  In  general, 
however,  the  shape  effect  on  magnitude  is  the  same  as  that 
already  noted,  l.e.,  higher  values  for  the  convex  shape  and 
lower  values  for  the  oonoave  shapes. 

3.2.4.  Visualisation  studies  of  stagnation  region  flow.  The 
pressure  distributions  measured  for  impingement  distances 
downstream  of  the  normal  shock  disk  in  the  highly  underex¬ 
panded  Jet,  show  peaks  of  maximum  pressure  to  either  side  of 
the  usual  centerline  stagnation  point.  A  typical  example  of 
such  a  distribution  along  with  the  Pitot  and  static  pressure 
profiles  in  the  free  Jet  at  the  same  axial  distance  is  shown 
in  Figure  59.  The  pressures  are  all  shown  as  a  fraction  of 
the  free  Jet  centerline  Pitot  pressure  so  that  relative 
changes  in  pressure  level  due  to  impingement  may  be  observed. 
The  shape  of  the  free  Jet  profile  at  this  point  is,  of  course, 
a  result  * f  the  total  pressure  drop  through  the  normal  shock 
disks  upstream.  Sven  though  there  has  been  s  substantial 
recovery  on  the  centerline  (see  Figure  39),  the  outer  region 
the  core  retains  its  higher  level  frc*n  the  beginning 
beer use  of  its  structure  of  relatively  weak  oblique  shocks. 

The  corresponding  impingement  distribution  ahowi'  bus  outer 
peal,  to  be  displaced  outward,  while  the  central  region  is 
relatively  flat.  At  the  ««a s  time,  the  magnitude  of  the 
outer  peak  is  seen  to  be  even  less  then  that  at  the  center¬ 
line  of  t,*c  free  Jet.  This  condition  suggests  the  existence 
of  a  separated  region  caused  by  the  reversed  pressure  gradient 
to  the  inside  of  the  outer  peak.  The  flow  pattern  based  on 
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this  Idea  is  shown  in  Figure  SO.  The  usual  central  stagna¬ 
tion  point  is  transformed  into  a  ring  surrounding  the 
separated  region.  A  pattern  similar  to  this  is  known  to 
exist  under  oertain  ground  effects  machines  [27].  A  conse¬ 
quence  of  such  a  flow  in  terms  of  heat  transfer,  of  course, 
would  be  the  existence  of  a  cool  central  spot  surrounded  by 
a  ring  at  stagnation  point  heating  levels. 

Although  confirmation  of  the  phenomenon  by  means  of 
direct  measurement  of  velocity  or  pressure  gradients  off  the 
surface  was  felt  to  be  Impossible,  a  method  was  devised  for 
observing  surface  streamlines.  This  method  consisted  of 
impinging  the  jet  for  a  short  time  on  a  layer  of  hignly 
viscous  water  pump  grease  applied  to  the  surface  of  the  flat 
plate.  In  order  to  achieve  maximum  visual  contrast  in  the 
resulting  pattern,  the  grease  was  mixed  with  lampblack,  and 
the  plate  was  given  a  smooth  finish  of  white  lacquer.  Since 
it  was  found  that  the  initial  distribution  or  thickness  of  the 
grease  did  not  affect  the  resulting  pattern,  the  application 
method  did  not  present  a  problem.  With  the  grease  applied 
In  a  small  blob,  the  plate  was  covered  with  a  baffle  board 
in  order  to  shield  the  grease  from  transient  phenomena  during 
the  starving  of  the  Jet.  When  the  jet  reached  the  desired 
running  condition,  the  baffle  was  withdrawn  for  a  short  time 
interval  of  about  3  to  5  seconds.  After  replacing  the  baffle, 
the  jet  waa  shut  down.*  Increasing  the  time  of  exposure  to 
the  Jet  was  found  only  to  remove  more  grease  from  the  Impinge - 
m*»nt  region  and  not  to  change  the  pattern.  Thus,  it  was 
determined  not  only  that  the  phenomenon  was  basically  a 
steady  one,  but  that  it  was  also  quite  repeatable.  A  photo* 
graoh  of  this  pattern  for  the  highly  underexpanded  Jet 


•Because  of  the  substantial  urea  sure  forces,  the 

baffle  wf*  made  with  two  raised  edges  that  rested  on  >he 
plate  surface  away  from  ♦•lie  center.  Exposure  of  the  grease 
was  accomplished  by  quickly  sliding  the  baffle  out  of  the  way 
laterally. 


Figure  60.  Flow  pattern  of  separated  region  (distance  normal 

to  surface  exaggerated). 


Figure  6l.  Typical  surface  stream  Une  pattern  based  on 
grease  streak  pictures. 
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(pi/p»  *  3.57)  at  x/djj  -  5  .32  la  shown  In  Figure  62.  The 
behavior  of  surface  streamlines  suggested  by  the  observed 
patterns  is  shown  schematically  in  Figure  cl.  It  is  seen 
that  a  dividing  ring  exists  which  apparently  separates 
regions  of  Inward  and  outward  LI ow.  To  the  inside,  there  la 
a  central  region  of  thick  grease,  while  to  the  outside  an 
alternating  concentrio  pattern  of  more  and  less  grease  is 
observed.  Of  particular  Interest  le  the  manner  in  which  the 
streaks  curve  near  the  dividing  ring  resulting  in  segmenta¬ 
tion  of  the  central  pattern.  Along  the  dividing  ring,  each 
segment  can  be  identified  by  two  types  of  points  having  the 
topological  character  of  nodes  and  saddle 

points  .  The  number  of  eegmenls  in  the  pattern 

apparently  decreases  with  increasing  impingement  distance. 

For  this  jet,  the  minimum  number  of  three  segments  is 
observed  for  all  distances  beyond  about  x/dg  -  4.5  (see 
Figure  63).  Another  factor  which  was  found  to  affect  not 
only  the  number  of  segments  at  s  given  distance  but  also 
the  orientation  of  the  pattern,  was  the  jet  nozzle.  Rota¬ 
tion  of  the  nossle  about  its  axis  between  runs  resulted  in 
an  identical  rotation  of  the  observed  grease  pattern.  It 
was  found  that  tiny  nicks  in  the  nossle  lip  could  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  at  least  some  of  the  pattern  segments.  Removal 
of  the  larger  nicks  resulted,  for  a  fixed  impingement  dis¬ 
tance,  in  fewer  segments  patterns  shown  in  tne  present 

case,  however,  are  those  resulting  from  tests  after  the 
.licks  had  been  removed  from  the  nossle.  Undar  10-power 
magnification,  no  nicks  were  observed  Uiat  could  be  corre¬ 
lated  with  the  resulting  three  equal  pattern  tvpments. 

A  comparison  of  schllsren  photograph,  grease  pcttem, 
i'jaA  surface  pressure  distribution  for  a  typical  case  is 
shown  in  Figure  64.  It  can  be  that  local  pressure  peaks 
are  definitely  related  *3  the  obeerved  patterns,  with  less 
grease  resaining  where  the  pressure  is  higher.  These  local 
pressure  v/mxlma  also  correspond  to  the  dark  regions  of 


Figure  63.  Typical  grease  streak  phc  tograph  of  flow  pattern  due  to 
impingement  on  flat  plate.  p-j/p^  -  3.!>7j  x/djj  .  5.3:2. 
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Figure  63.  Grease  streak  patterns  for  imp 
The  Beale  divisions  are  tenths 
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Increasing  density  near  the  surface  as  shown  in  the  schlleren 
picture.  In  addition,  the  position  of  the  streamline  divid¬ 
ing  ring,  which  can  be  thought  of  as  a  line  of  zero  radial 
shear,  is  found  not  to  correspond  to  the  local  pressure 
maximum. 

3.2.5.  Momentum  balances  and  interference  efx'ects.  In  order 
to  help  clarify  certain  aspects  of  Jet  impingement  flows, 
especially  those  which  may  involve  interference  in  the  en¬ 
trained  flow  field,  it  is  useful  to  consider  qualitatively 
the  balance  of  Jet  momentum  fluxes  with  the  pressure  forces 
on  the  impingement  surface.  In  Figure  65.  four  basic  condi¬ 
tions  are  Illustrated.  Case  1  shows  a  free  Jet  flow  issuing 
from  a  nozzle  of  the  type  used  In  the  present  experiments, 
while  Case  2  shows  this  Jet  impinging  on  a  circular  flat 
plate.  Cases  3  and  4  represent  corresponding  flows  but  with 
a  flat  baffle  plate  Inserted  at  the  exit  plane  (AB).  For 
convenience,  a  cylindrical  oontrol  volume  is  defined  by  the 
impingement  plate  (surface  CD),  the  baffle  plate  (surface  AB), 
and  the  cylindrical  surface  S.  The  pressure  is  assvaned  to 
be  unchanged  across  the  free  boundaries  except  within  the 
confines  of  the  nozzle.  It  is  clear  that  the  total  axial 
momentum  flux  leaving  the  volume  across  surface  CD  in 
Case  1  it  made  up  not  only  of  that  entering  across  '-2 
through  the  nozzle  (including  the  effect  of  any  pressure 
difference  across  the  nozzle  exit-  plane)  but  also  the  sum  of 
il  the  axial  components  of  entrainment  flow  entering  across 
tne  entire  plane  AB  as  well  a3  the  surface  S.  Moreover, 
a  complete  force  balance  for  this  system  would  al»«o  have  to 
include  the  proper  components  of  viscous  forces  at  all  the 
boundaries.  For  Case  2,  neglecting  viscous  forces,  the 
balance  is  primarily  between  the  ax*:*!  momentum  flur  of  the 
Jet  (across  AB  and  1»)  and  the  pressure  fore*  the  plate. 
It  should  be  noted,  howaver,  that  part  of  the  axial  flux 
across  3  is  contained  in  the  wall  Jet,  which  because  of  its 


Figure  65,  Iimingenent  flow  field  patterns 


spread  makes  a  contribution  in  the  negative  axial  direction. 
The  possible  consequences  of  blockage  due  to  a  baffle  Plata 
are  clear  in  Cases  3  and  4.  It  is  seen  th*t  a  large  portion 
of  the  axial  momentum  flux  is  lost  because  of  the  solid 
boundary  at  AB.  The  entrainment  flow  is  thus  primarlly 
radlal.  Because  this  flow  must  turn  as  it  approaches  the 
Jet,  however,  a  pressure  gradient  will  be  established  on 
the  surface  AB  which  can  result  in  an  additional  axial  pres¬ 
sure  force  contribution.  Basically,  Case  4  represents  a 
combination  of  Cases  2  and  3.  Using  the  measurements  of 
free  Jet  velocity  profiles  and  over-all  flat  plate  pressure 
distribution^,  a  comparison  between  Jet  axial  momentum  flux 
and  plate  pressure  force  has  been  made  .Cox  the  p,/n  «  1*42 
Jet.  Each  of  these  quantities  is  plotted  as  a  function  of 
axial  distance  in  Figure  66.  In  addition,  the  free  Jet  mass 
flux,  the  radial  boundary  of  the  nozzle  mass  flux  rAg/r^ 
(l.e.,  the  dividing  streamline  between  nozzle  and  entrained 
flow),  and  the  over-all  Jet  spreading  parameter  r^/rN  are 
given  in  Figure  67.  The  behavior  of  the  Jet  momentum  flux 
and  plate  force  can  be  explained  in  terms  of  that  portion  of 
the  over-all  axial  flux  actually  measured  at  each  station. 

Near  the  nozzle,  of  course,  the  plate  force  represents 
practically  all  of  the  axial  flux  due  to  the  nozzle  as  well 
as  ent  -inmeat.  It  is  seen  that  the  Jet  alone  accounts  for 
only  about  cue -half  of  thii  total  force.  The  Initial  decrease 
of  each  parameter  axial  distance  is  believed  to  be 
primarily  due  to  pressure  gradients  which  are  known  to  exist 
across  the  boundary  AB  near  the  nozzle,  but  which  were 
nut  evaluated.  Farther  downstream, the  portion  of  the  total 
control  volume  cross-section  included  In  the  free  Jet  measure¬ 
ments  Increases  because  of  Jet  spreading  so  that  a  larger 
portion  of  the  total  axial  flux  Jp  accounted  for.  At,  the 
same  time,  elnce  the  diameter  has  grown  to  be  nearly 
that  of  the  plate,  some  of  the  Jet  flow  is  deflected  around 
the  plate  without  contributing  to  the  force.  This  drop-off 


is  slight  within  the  range  of  these  measurements . 

The  Measured  Jet  mass  flux*  as  shown  in  figure  67*  is 
seen  to  increase  more  rapidly  in  the  downstream  portion.  The 
possible  existence  of  instabilities  in  this  region  has  already 
been  discussed.  Because  of  provable  measurement  uncertain¬ 
ties  in  such  a  region*  therefore*  it  la  not  dear  how  muoh 
of  the  increased  flux  is  actually  due  to  increased  entrain¬ 
ment.  Nevertheless*  the  total  mass  flux  at  x/dg  as  40  is 
seen  to  be  approximately  14  times  that  of  the  jet  alone.  In 
order  to  illustrate  the  interference  effect  of  a  baffle  plate 
at  surface  AB*  several  impingement  conditions  were  rerun 
both  with  and  without  such  a  baffle  plate.  A  comparison  of 
impingement  pressure  distributions  resulting  from  this  test 
is  shown  in  figure  68.  The  change  in  distribution  In  this 
particular  case  la  oharaoterised  by  a  decreased  pressure 
near  the  center  and  an  increase  in  the  outer  portions. 

While  some  of  the  few  oases  tested  exhibited  similar  ohangea* 
others  did  not.  On  the  whole*  the  relationship  between  Jet 
and  impingement  behavior  and  interference  effects  Is  extreme¬ 
ly  complex  end  the  present  simple  tests  are  Intended  to 
provide  only  some  idea  of  the  changes  that  can  result  from 
changes  in  geometry. 

3.3.  P»*cus»lon. 

The  experimental  dote?,  ination  of  stagnation  point 
tea*  transfer  parameters  for  normal  Jet  impingement  baa  been 
Ascribed  in  detail.  It  has  been  found  that  by  making  use 
of  loc^l  free  Jet  characteristics  a  reasonable  correlation 
of  the  stagnation  point  velocity  gradient  (du#/dr)ptaQ  la 
achieved  for  a  nuaber  of  oases  of  Jet  strength  and  lisping* - 
wewt  distance.  For  Impingement  o*>  e  f'gat  plate  it  was  found 
that  (r  s/VcKdu^/dr)^  fell  wit!*;**  20  par  cent  of  a 
value  of  1.1  at  axial  -llatances  between  10  and  40  nozzle 
diameters  downstream  for  a  subsonic  »  .800)  Jet  and 


Without  baffle  piate 

With  baffle  plats 


■  hil' 


•  oderately  underexpanded  Jet  (Pj/P,,  •  1.42).  For  a  highly 
'.nderexpanded  Jet  (pj/p*  *3.5?)  a  value  of  1.1  was 
approached  within  20  per  cent  downstream  ox*  30  nozzle 
diameters.  For  a  convex  hemisphere ,  generally  higher  corre¬ 
lation  values  were  found.  Ihese  values  showed  an  upward  trend 
with  increased  axial  distance.  Such  a  trend  might  be  expected 
since  far  downstream  the  axial  drop-off  of  the  gradient 
(du^/drJ^Q  itself  is  less  rapid  han  it  la  for  the  flat 
plate.  While  the  conoave  shapes  exhibit  lower  values  than 
for  the  flat  plate,  data  do  not  clearly  indicate  the  downward 
trend  which  might  be  expected  on  similar  , grounds,  -he 
correlation  values  can  be  related  to  the  geometric  conditions 
in  terms  of  ths  free  Jet  half -velocity  radius  r  ^  and  the 
model  surface  radius  of  curvature  rfl.  With  _r<  defined 
negatively  for  the  concave  hemisphere,  the  values  for  the 
fully  developed  region  of  each  jet  are  shown  in  Figure  69. 

In  the  range  -0.6  <  r  j/rfl  <  0.6  ,  the  surface  curvature 
effect  can  be  approximated  by  the  linear  relation 

I  »  1.13  +  1.08 
r-0  rS 

In  addition  to  these  basic  measurements  of  (6ue/dr)ra0  > 
several  other  measurements  and  photographic  studies  have 
been  made  which  help  to  illustrate  certain  features  of 
impingement  flows,  particularly  of  highly  undsrsxpanded  Jets, 
ft.  has  bean  found  that  under  condition*,  of  in^ingement  out 
to  about  8  nozzle  diameters  for  a  Jet  with  pj/p^  »  3.57/  a 
separated  region  may  exist  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stagnation 
por.ot  with  the  result  that  maximum  hast  trsn»fex*  may  occur  in 
a  ring  surrounding  the  central  region.  Some  unusual  features 
oi'  this  flow  have  been  investigated  v.y  comparing  Impingemt.it 
pressure  distributions,  surface  streamline  patterns,  and 
schlieren  photographs.  Of  special  interest  has  oeen  the 
manner  in  which  the  separated  flow  region  becomes  segmented 
along  the  ring  dividing  the  inward  from  the  outward  flew  on 
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the  surface.  It  has  also  been  found  that  the  maximum 
Impingement  pressure  occurs  outside  of  this  ring. 

The  problem  of  interference  due  to  obstructions  in 
the  flow  field  surrounding  the  jet  pro.  er  has  been  discus r^d 
briefly  In  a  qualitative  way.  In  particular,  it  has  been 
stressed  that  the  presence  of  auo'u  obstructions  can  result 
in  substantial  changes  in  the  Impingement  pressure  distri¬ 
bution,  An  example  of  this  effect  has  been  given  In  which 
Interference  was  Introduced  by  placing  a  baffle  plate  In 
the  plane  of  the  nossle  exit. 


4.  CONCLUSIONS 


This  atudy  was  performed  in  order  to  obtain  a  general 
knowledge  of  the  behavior  of  free  Jets  when  they  Impinge 
normally  on  a  flat  surface.  In  particular,  the  general 
character  of  the  stagnation  point  heat  transfer  parameter 
(du^/dr),^  and  its  dependence  on  shook  structure  and  other 
features  of  the  free  Jet  were  studied  In  detail. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  was  to  provide  a 
general  guide  to  the  study  of  such  matters  at  high  enthalpy 
where  the  effects  of  density  variations  are  of  Importance. 

It  was  felt  that  by  knowing  the  general  features  of  ..'res  Jot 
Impingement  for  low  temperature  constant  density  flows,  a 
great  deal,  of  labor  and  expansive  high  temperature  testing 
could  be  eliminated  and  a  limited  but  essentially  definitive 
teat  program  for  the  high  enthalpy  problem  evolved. 

The  re suits  of  the  low  temperature  studies  presented 
herein  are  thought  to  be  sufficient  to  permit  the  order  of 
magnitude  of  the  stagnation  point  heat  transfer  parameter 
to  be  estimated  for  the  case  of  high  enthslpy 
Jets  In  a  number  of  Important  practical  applications. 

The  results  of  these  low  temperature  studies  of 
(dUg/dr ware  presented  In  two  nondimenalonal  forms.  In 
the  first  for*  (du^dr)^  was  made  dimensionless  using  the 
Jet  exit  diameter  and  Jet  exit  velocity,  i.e. 


This  form  la  useful  for  quick  estimates  of  (du^/dr)^ 0  when 
Information  Is  not  available  concerning  the  uee&y  of  the  free 
Jet  under  consideration:  The  other  method  of  presenting  the 
data  In  nondlmsnslonal  form  attempt?  to  correlate  the  stagna¬ 
tion  point  heat  transfer  parameter  with  local  conditions  In 
tbs  free  Jet  at  the  plane  of  Impingement,  i.e. 
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The  data  show  that  such  a  correlation  1*  useful  in  the  region 
of  fully  developed  free  jet  flu..'.  In  particular,  for  the 
case  of  normal  impingement  on  a  flat  plate 


The  effect  of  curvature  of  the  impingement  aurfaoe  on 
the  stagnation  point  heat  transfer  parameter  was  alaw  investi¬ 
gated.  ftypiccliy,  for  fully  developed  Jets  when  the  ratio  of 
the  half  width  of  the  free  jet  r  s  at  the  plane  of 
Impingement  to  the  radlua  of  curvature  rs  of  the  Impingement 
surface  falls  In  the  range  >0.6  <r^r3<  0.6  (the  plus  sign 
refers  to  a  convex  surface  and  the  minus  sign  to  a  concave 
surface ),  the  effect  of  surface  curvature  on  (Pj^Hdu^/dr)^ 
la  given  approximately  by  the  expression 


In  order  to  use  this  second  method  of  nondlmenalonallzlng 
the  ste..  utlon  point  heat  transfer  parameter,  It  Is  r •casaary 
to  compute  the  properties  of  a  given  Jet  downstream  of  Its 
pcliit  of  issuance.  This  problem  was  als**  Investigated. 

'  -rparisons  were  made  between  measured  and  computed  values 
of  fj  and  Ve  at  various  positions  along  the  jet.  Computed 
values  were  found  by  applying  Warren’ i.  momentum  integral  method 
to  all  the  cases  studied  Including  those  for  which  the  jet 
was  underexpanded.  It  was  found  that  the  predicted  decay 
rates  baaed  on  this  method  agreed  v»i«h  tha  measured  v?.luen 
quite  well  In  the  subsonic  range.  For  moderately  underexpanded 
jets,  however,  the  agreement  wee  no  better  than  about  60  per 
cant.  This  is  believed  to  be  due  primarily  to  the  offsets  of 


a  large  scale  instability  or  "flapping”  observed  for  these 
jets.  The  agreement  mss  much  better  In  the  highly  under - 
expanded  range,  although  a  steady  drop-off  in  agreement  with 
Increasing  jet  strength  and  axial  location  was  noted.  Since 
the  analytical  method  was  baaed  on  a  turbulent  exchange 
coefficient  that  was  assumed  to  be  a  function  only  of  initial 
jet  Mach  number,  it  is  felt  that  such  a  drop-off  might  be 
expected  as  the  jet  decays  to  subsonic  velocities.  Theae 
data  would  seem  to  indicate,  therefore,  that  in  the  absenoe  of 
jat  "flapping",  the  core  shock  structure  does  not  have  a 
first-order  effect  in  determining  the  decay  rate  of  iree  Jets. 
It  appears  that  cue  disagreement  is  due  primarily  to  th* 
limitation  imposed  by  assuming  a  constant  exchange  coefficient 
independent  of  position  along  tha  Jet.  Only  In  oaaes  wnere 
shocks  contribute  to  Jet  Instability  doe3  it  appear  that  thay 
may  Influence  over-ell  decay  processes. 
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APPENDIX  I 


SvMutry  of  free  jet  cases  for  which 
velocity  profiles  were  determined. 


i 
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Iu  addition  to  fcli;  above  Hated  oaaes,  axial  decay 
aaoaurcaenta  alone  were  Bade  a*  severe".  of  the'  aaae  lo  cat  lone 
for  the  following  jet  pressure  ratloai 


APPENDIX  II 


Pressure  measurement  data  and  o  caput  ad.  velocity  profiles 
for  all  of  the  free  jet  eases  listed  lv.  Appendix  I  are 
included  in  the  following  pages. 

Sunnary  plots  of  the  radial  spread  and  axial  decay 
characteristics  of  these  jets  are  also  Included. 

Note;  For  ease  in  making  comparisons,  all  measured 
pressure  data  have  been  converted  to  the  tame 
•*nits—  inches  of  alcohol  (s.g.  ■  .820}  gauge. 
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■Figure  All -14.  R&dl&l  Spread  of  Underexpanded  Frr  Jet 


Figure  AII-15  •  Axial  Decay  of  Centerline  VelocJ.ty  in  Subsonic  Free  Jet 


Centerline  Velocity  in  TJnderexperded  Free  Jet. 


APPENDIX  III 


Sura&ry  of  Impingement  cases  for  which  radial  velocity 
gradient  was  determined  from  detailed  stagnation  point 
pressure  distribution.  This  matrix  was  repeated  for 
each  of  the  four  impingement  models. 
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Additional  cases  were  as  follows i 


Por  the  flat  plate  model. 

pypjc  - 

.961, 

-  7.32 

pypSc  ’ 

.462, 

-  7.32 

pyp.c  * 

.800, 

-  3.5,  5.3,  11 

.0,  16.0 

■>X,  - 

.372, 

-  2,015,  ^.57, 

2.94,  3.49, 

P-^Pac 


.148,  Vdfl 


2.86,  4.41,  4.78,  5.31, 
5.70,  6., 25,  6.6?,  7.17, 
12 .0,  16.0 

3.91,  11.0,  15.0,  18.0 


Mea; irements  of  over -all  su rfaoe  pressure  distributions 
were  made  for  all  four  models  for  the  cac*«s  listed  In 
the  main  matzlz  above-. 


3*  Stagnation  region  pressure  distributions  were  also 
measured  under  the  following  conditions  with  the  flat 
plate  nodel  (these  data  are  not  all  treated  specifically 
in  this  report): 


varied  in  snail  increments*  x/dg 


1.96,  7.32, 
23.5,  39.1 


•372,  x/dg  varied  in  snail  increments 
.148,  x/dg  varied  in  snail  increment? 


APPENDIX  IV 


Pressure  distribution  data  for  each  basic  test  condi¬ 
tion.  Ov«r-all  surfaoe  pressures  are  plotted  as  a  percentage 
of  Jet  settling  chamber  stagnation  pressure. 
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region  data. 

Points  shown  by  symbols 
are  from  separate  overall 
distribution  runs. 
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Figure  AI7-5.  I*r*:.ns*aient  preaav.^ 
distributions  for  several 
impingement  distances. 
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Figure  AIV-8.  Impingement  pi'e^aure 
distributions  for  fevrrai 
Impingement  distances. 
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